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EXILES AND 
IBSEN'S WORK 


IN 4 Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man we read of Stephen 
that “as he went by Baird’s stonecutting works in Talbot 
Place the spirit of Ibsen would blow through him like a keen 
wind, a spirit of wayward boyish beauty.” This spirit blows 
through Exi/es with a super-Ibsen keenness over a colder- 
than-Ibsen structure of cut stone. Professor Rubek, in 
When We Dead Awaken, asks Irene with weariness and be- 
wilderment, “Do you remember what you answered when I 
asked if you would go with me out into the wide world?” 
Irene 


I held up three fingers in the air and swore that I would go with 
you to the world’s end and to the end of life. And that I would 
serve you in all things — 

Professor Rubek 

As the model for my art — 
Irene 

— In frank, utter nakedness — 

But there is no such bewilderment in Exiles, and in the last 
scene Richard can tell Bertha, “It is not in the darkness of 
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belief that I desire you. But in restless, wounded, living doubt. 
To hold you by no bonds, even in love, to be united with you 
in body and soul in utter nakedness — for this I longed.” 
It is like the analogy between Stephen Dedalus on one side, 
a bird-man, unique, soaring straight toward the Sun, and on 
the other, Brand with his gloomy aspiration, and Peer Gynt 
with his irresponsible histrionics. In each case we gulp, we 
gape, we are astounded as though by a superb stunt. This 
“stunt,” both in Exiles and in the Ibsen plays, is a feat of 
the author’s mind, a presentation of new and startling sim- 
plifications. All drama depends on some sort of simplification. 
But Sophocles and Shakespeare offer us theirs as distillments 
of common, traditional human wisdom, and though their 
insights may be ever new, the newness, and the author’s dis- 
covery of it, is never the point. In Ibsen and Exiles the new- 
ness 7s the point, and in Exiles the point is the finality also. 

The difficulty with the genre of modern drama is that the 
characters are obliged to debate their rights and wrongs more 
self-consciously than is either credible or dramatic. They 
analyze their motives and their feelings for each other with 
an omniscience which should be left to the author and the 
audience, for the reason that such understanding is not 
dramatic, only the effort to understand is dramatic. Yet if a 
modern character does not understand himself from the first, 
how is a modern audience to follow? Antony or Antigone, 
when they stepped on their stages, could be sure of being 
accepted as having some significance, but Hedda Gabler is 
obliged to expound her own psychology, and Dr. Relling of 
The Wild Duck to explain the symbolism of the play like a 
rather shamefaced little Ibsen on the lecture-platform. Mr. 
Joyce, faced with this problem, manages differently. His 
characters all come clear in the mere presence of the com- 
pelling and inquisitorial Richard. He makes their halting 
apologias more credible, as he makes them more complete, 
once you grant him Richard, in the light of whose mind and 
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under the influence of whose strenuous ethic everything is 
presented. 

“Tf the spirit is a lamp within us, glowing through what 
the world and the flesh make of us as through a ground-glass 
shade, then [Ibsen’s people] are lamps burning, as in tasteless 
parlors, with the lamps practically exposed,” said Henry 
James. He was thinking partly of that ardent explicitness of 
theirs, partly of the provincial society in which they moved, 
which offered not a shred of manners to clothe their scruples 
in, and partly of their story, which was characteristically 
that of a strong individual’s struggle to defend his soul 
from that same surrounding bare provinciality. This descrip- 
tion fits Exiles in many ways. The provincial setting is sim- 
ilar, and the story (insofar as there is a story) is about a 
similar struggle. And the characters meet, if at all, on the 
basis of the barest facts of the inescapable human relations, 
those of parent to child and of man to woman. There is the 
lamp of the spirit with a vengeance, but with its flame not 
“practically exposed,” but as near to “utterly naked”’ as 
Rowan-Joyce can make it. Richard Rowan will not have it 
that the world and the flesh can make him a whit different 
from what he chooses to be. And the mind of this Rowan- 
Joyce being is far less provincial than James’s own. 

This is as much as to say that Exiles is by no means to be 
thought of as an Ibsen type of play in the sense in which 
Strindberg’s, for instance, or Andreyev’s or some of O’Neill’s 
plays belong in that category. These writers have run the 
Ibsen prophetic or didactic tradition up several blind alleys, 
where it is expiring loudly but without vision, force or dig- 
nity. Ibsen had no Ibsen to study; and his followers, taking 
the direction he marked out, have failed to profit by his ex- 
ample. But the author of Exiles has precisely profited by 
Ibsen’s example, taking what he needed of Ibsen’s technique 
to state once and for all what is inescapable in Ibsen’s story 
or theme. He finishes off the modern intellectual drama, the 
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drama of “individualism,” the drama which attempts to dis- 
pense with tradition. Yet at the same time he attains a static 
perfection of vision which carries him quite beyond that 
genre, and even amounts to destroying it. This may be shown 
in a number of ways. 

Take, for instance, the perfection of Mr. Joyce’s portraits 
in Exiles. Ibsen and his characters, however faithless they 
may be, and however set on maintaining their freedom and 
integrity of soul, acknowledge that there is something which 
is true of them and of others also. In The Wild Duck they are 
pursuing that Germanic notion the Life Illusion. Ibsen’s 
preliminary sketches for his plays show that he would get the 
idea of the action first, and work out his portraits later. 
He writes, after working for some months on The Wild Duck, 
that he is about to begin “the more energetic individualiza- 
tion” of his people and of “their modes of expression.” For 
him an idea for a play was an idea for a single action, which, 
of course, depends on having all the characters oriented with 
reference to some common, even if unrealized object of de- 
sire, or good. In consequence of the nature of this object, 
which Ibsen was always changing his mind about, the 
autonomy of his characters often suffers. The action illus- 
trates a thesis, which is Ibsen’s own current notion about 
ultimate questions; and the people are fragments of Ibsen, 
created out of his sympathy and fed with his life. Lacking a 
traditional theme like those of the Greeks or Elizabethans, 
Ibsen’s actions remain like umbilical cords which he could 
never cut. But Mr. Joyce substitutes for action a motionless 
picture, and for a thesis a metaphysical vision of a kind of 
godless monadology or Pluralistic Universe, of a consistency 
and strictness which William James the liberal never 
dreamed of. So it serves the consistency of his vision to bring 
out all the qualities of his people which make them what they 
are “‘and not another thing”; which distinguish them, above 
all, from Rowan-Joyce. Ibsen was interested in what people 
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do, and in the effort to show their actions as significant some- 
times seems to do violence to what they are. If Mr. Joyce 
falsifies his people, it is in the opposite way. However much 
he may sympathize with them, he sees them, much more than 
he invents them out of his own inner life — sees them as 
hopeless, “looks and passes,” like Dante touring Hell; and 
cuts them off, with the most sober and delicate exactitude, 
in their actual frivolity and darkness. 

An analysis of this kind might be pursued indefinitely, as 
though along a thousand centripetal spirals leading ever 
more subtly up to the unity of the work. It leads beyond the 
play as play, as soon as we see that there is no action here as 
other dramas have taught us to understand action. A hasty 
reading of the play might lead one to believe that the action 
was Robert’s unsuccessful attempt to seduce Richard’s wife. 
Another reading will show that this is only part of a larger 
whole. The first scene of the play, a conversation between 
Richard and Beatrice, which takes up so much of the first 
act, is almost complete in itself, and is not scenically part of 
the development of Robert’s attempted seduction. It is 
connected with it through Bertha’s jealousy of Beatrice, but 
we do not discover this until it is too late for it to help our 
understanding of the action as it would unroll on the stage. 
But the portrait of Beatrice is very strictly part of Mr. 
Joyce’s group picture, with its symmetrical and balanced 
contrasts, its compared incommensurables. One might try to 
see the action as Richard’s attempt to survive in Ireland, but 
the more deeply we study him the less does this seem to be 
what heis attempting. His effort is to remain himself, and he 
does so, agonized but unchanging, from beginning to end. In 
the last speech of the play, a speech of extreme beauty, 
wherein a Joycean character comes very near the Ibsen trick 
of speaking with the author’s voice, Bertha places Rowan- 
Joyce himself among the exiles: “Forget me, Dick,” she says. 
“Forget me and love me again as you did the first time.” 
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Which we see — if we remember that all is shown in the light 
of Richard’s mind —as making the exile-vision absolute, 
removing it from the relativity or meaningfulness of action. 
For action is the /ingua franca on which drama as an art 
among other arts depends; it is the common guide-line for 
actors and audience, and it gives the meaning of the play in 
terms of something outside itself. It is meaning in this sense 
which Mr. Joyce has been at great pains to eliminate. 
Exiles is thus a “drama to end dramas.” And it invokes to 
this end the authority of life “caught in the fact”’ — an ulti- 
mate fact, we are supposed to feel, not the mere real circum- 
stances, which is what Henry James had in mind when he 
applied this phrase to Ibsen. “The esthetic image in the 
dramatic form is life purified in and reprojected from the 
human imagination,” Stephen Dedalus tells us, without even 
mentioning action. What he means by the esthetic image 
is explained in the much-quoted definition from Aquinas: 
“Three things are needed for beauty, wholeness, harmony 
and radiance.” In these terms we are obliged to understand 
the wholeness of Exiles as the exile-vision itself, the godless 
monadology, and its “harmony” as that consistent complex- 
ity in which we are even now involved. As for the radiance, 
Stephen interprets it thus: ““The connotation of the word is 
rather vague — It would lead you to believe that he had in 
mind symbolism or idealism, the supreme quality of beauty 
being a light from some other world, the idea of which the 
matter was but the shadow, the reality of which it was but 
the symbol — But that is literary talk — The radiance of 
which he speaks is the scholastic guidditas or whatness of a 
thing. This supreme quality is felt by the artist when the 
esthetic image is first conceived in his imagination.”’ We see 
some of the implications of this distinction when we remem- 
ber the words of Aristotle: “When its object is the what, in 
the sense of the quiddity, and there is no predication, thought 
is in every sense true.” Mr. Joyce has been concerned to save 
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the truth and authority of his image by removing every 
trace of radiance as symbolism, which amounts to predica- 
tion, to meaning in relation to other images, whereby 
Exiles would take its place, as a play, not a metaphysical 
vision, in due relation to other images. Hence that unique 
glare, as of a spot of brilliant light in surrounding blackness, 
before which we are supposed to come to rest “in the silent 
stasis of esthetic pleasure.” 

If the authority of the exile-vision stops you “cold,” you 
must come to rest indeed — like Beatrice, perhaps, “with 
pride and scorn in your heart,” but like her caught in the fas- 
cination of what it claims as intelligibility in terms of itself. 
If not, you must explain it in terms of Rowan-Joyce as a 
human being. Nowhere outside Exiles will you find human 
isolation so finely rendered — that obstinate incommensura- 
bility of human longings which seems to be the cold little 
wisdom special to our time — both in its bracing fear and 
exaltation, and in its pity. Yet even while you mourn and 
thrill you may begin to feel, as in Ibsen, that the case is too 
special to be satisfying, and the simplification, however 
brilliant, somehow arbitrary. This is my experience. The 
“silent stasis of esthetic pleasure” gives place, for me, at a 
certain point, to an obsessive circling of the mind around a 
fixed, compelling thought, which is the Stephen-Rowan- 
Joyce thought of himself. It is this being which is both the 
shadow and the idea of Exiles, if we ask it to have a meaning, 
and it is this being we must question. This may only be done 
with the help of Mr. Joyce’s other works. 

The Joycean cycle will doubtless not be understandable till 
long after it is completed. But it may already help us to make 
the Richard-Stephen character conceivable. Surely the bar- 
ren askesis of his life, as we are shown it in Exiles, is intoler- 
able? — But Exiles shows us only the ethical side of that 
character, and only a moment in his relation to the other 
personages. Richard is evidently the continuation of Stephen; 
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Robert seems to be another incarnation of Mulligan. 
Richard is also in some ways intermediate between the 
Stephen and the Bloom of Ulysses. Most important of all, the 
other works, which are more directly concerned with his 
consciousness, show us the perceptions he lives by and for 
fragments of beauty which are for him equivalents neither of 
the Dantesque Esser beato nell’ atto che vede nor of Aristotelian 
contemplation. 

With the aid of the larger Joycean testimony, too, we can 
get a more exact conception of the relation between Exiles 
and Ibsen. Both Ibsen and Stephen-Richard Joyce are rebels, 
but they are rebelling against very different things, and their 
rebellions differ greatly in consequences. Ibsen could write, 
“T believe there is nothing else and nothing better for us all 
to do than in spirit and truth to realize ourselves,” which 
sounds, as sheer rebellion, Joycean. But he was rebelling 
against the decayed Norwegian Protestantism, and turning 
its own weapons against it: “‘ You surely will not blame me,” 
he had said many years before, “because Brand may have 
given pietism something to lean on. You might just as well 
reproach Luther with having introduced Philistinism into 
the world; it was certainly not his intention to do so, and he 
must therefore be held blameless.’’ His rebellion was com- 
paratively futile, because he was rebelling against a lack. 
Or you may put it that he did not believe in what he was re- 
belling against, and so ends, where he began, in the void. 
But Stephen-Richard is revolting against the tremendously 
solid structure of scholastic theology. If Robert or Beatrice 
or Bertha touch him now and again it is because they un- 
consciously illustrate the vitality of some side of the belief 
he is denying; if he touches them, it is with one of the weapons 
of that system which he permits himself to use, and if the 
spirit of his dead mother is still terrible to him it is because 
she appears with the Church behind her. Ibsen’s revolt may 
seem to us, in Ibsen’s own light and in the light of the Joy- 
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cean summa of rebellion, futile; but we can understand it and 
sympathize with it because the lack which was its occasion 
was inescapable for him and for many of us also. Stephen- 
Richard’s revolt appears in comparison unique, gratuitous, 
almost perverse, because he believes in its object to the 
extent of feeling that he risks damnation in refusing it his 
submission. Why, we are bound to wonder in our poverty, 
does he so unequivocally reject Catholicism, when he uses 
something very like its own prayer and confession in his per- 
sonal discipline, and its own wisdom in sharpening the eye of 
his mind? — But his early education under the Jesuits gave 
him the key to the riches of Catholic theology almost before 
he was aware of needing them. And then by revolting against 
it he brings it to life and to light as many a pious exegete 
“in the darkness of belief” fails to do. Only a man who was 
a believer in all but the most fundamental sense could risk 
everything on a doctrine which he can see as a heresy (per- 
haps the doctrine that his pride is the essence of that soul 
which he is above all things concerned to preserve, instead 
of its deepest blemish). The work of Ibsen may speak to our 
need for a faith even if it leads nowhere, but Exiles, rightly 
understood, appeals only to the eye of the mind. It is a point 
in the heroic but necessarily unique living out of a “heresy”’; 
it is like a new geometry, based on the denial of a Euclidean 
axiom, and worked out, to the enrichment of mathematics, 
in accordance with mathematical laws. 

Meanwhile there remains one’s delight in Ewiles as the 
most terrible and beautiful of modern plays. This delight, 
like one’s admiration for the Joycean sanity and common 
sense, is the mark of a certain stage in the understanding of 
it; but in the same way it has its truth, it is there to return to, 
and it is to be preserved with the utmost care as a part of 
the experience of Mr. Joyce’s work which consents to take 


its place alongside other experiences. 
Francis FERGUSSON 


TWO POEMS 


ELLESMERE ISLAND 


THIS is Thule, this is land’s end. 

The polar bears walk ponderously on the frozen straits. 
Seals bark on the ice floes. 

The black ice blinds us. 


We have come to the cave of the winds. 

We have felt the pulse of the winds with delicate instruments. 
We have laid our ears to the great heart of the winds, 
Timing the savage valves. 


Spring in this country is a red lip kissing the horizon at noon, 

And autumn a red mouth kissing good bye to the polar bears 
and their cubs, 

And the baby seals with brown puppydog eyes, 

Saying, Good night and good luck, I shall be gone a long time. 


THE CATS 


I SAW a thousand cats marching into the west, 
Softly on padded paws, making no sound. 

The green eyes, like marsh fires, were fixed 

Upon the distance, the smooth backs rippled, the tails 
Were proud and erect as banners. 


Surely, Lord, I said, in all the world 


You have made nothing so beautiful as these cats 
Marching into the deep west, where the heroes have gone. 


LinpLey Witiiams HuBBELL 


ON THE BALTIC 


THE beginning of it would be when she was a simpler woman 
and the baby was born, it had cried and been given a name. 

The beginning of it would be when 

in the hospital she lay over on her back, her body lay, 
after its most ultimate use, her body something different, 
soft and alive, different from the rigid danger that came 
glancing off the instruments, the enamel, out of the crisis of 
the sharp and high white lights. 

And she would sit all night thinking how to make it as real 
again, all night, in the room of the house on the Baltic, With 
the houses dark, before the moon, and the fallen leaves lying 
like wet rags on the ground of the garden, a mist covering 
the sea, and on the leaves of the bushes and trees moisture 
gathering, but the drops not quite heavy enough to fall. 

There had been days of vibration preceding this intense 
memory, ending in her going to the bookcase and pulling at 
the books until they were unbalanced and tumbled on her in 
rows. She did this because they were excitants, and they were 
like people with caustic viewpoints let into a house she had 
meant to keep simple as water. And also at the end of the two 
days she said Jesus Christ, wouldn’t something that had hap- 
pened ever stop happening? Because now the birthday was 
coming, this time the tenth. Other people not disappointed 
women had something happen to them, and they thought 
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about it maybe, but as a flat keepsake they had in their 
hands; whereas her own kind, she knew savagely, had to let 
the thing go through them and through them with an awful 
mobility. And this was breaking in her now, with sharp 
edges and a great deal of weight. 

She sat alone in the small room. Anna Lisa knocked, 
turned the black handle of the white door and came in with 
a pitcher of chocolate in her hand. The pitcher was branched 
and flowered with steam. She opened the door of the porce- 
lain chimney and hid the pitcher in the fleshlike warmth 
inside. Then she lifted her small plump hands to the curtains 
and drew them across the dark window panes. She was de- 
mure, domestic and empty, like a china bowl. Matilda 
watched, returned now into the empty instant. 

— You need not pick up the books. I am changing their 
order, she said to the girl. Very likely the girl’s ears were 
rosy with whispers, and her lips eager to repeat somewhere 
what she knew of today — precisely that her mistress was a 
woman away from her children. 

— Anna Lisa, said Matilda suddenly. I'll have my Abend- 
brot now. Fetch some white wine from the café. I’m going to 
celebrate my daughter’s birthday. 

Anna Lisa flushed with interest. They were bound to each 
other because they shared the intimate body of the house. 

— Fawobl, she said. And how old is the little one? 

— This is the tenth birthday. 

Anna Lisa went out. The violent orange silk of the lamp- 
shade was covered with black dots from flies. In the stove a 
briquet suddenly gently shattered. Matilda took the pitcher 
from the oven and poured a cupful of chocolate. Going back 
to the lounge behind the table she saw herself in the long 
mirror between the windows, an uncontrollably shapeless 
image moving across the room, wrinkling its hot tired eyes 
into the mirror, pitting itself against the density of the night 
and against memory 
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she sensed that they were praising her, and sloping down 
from the pain she wished quickly and brightly to understand 
them, and be no longer isolated from them. 

— What does tapfer mean? she asked the doctor, whose 
hands were engaged at the foot of the table. 

— Brave, he translated, his courtesy twinkling. The 
nurses kept glancing at the two of them, eager to hear her 
speak English, in which they had such a live interest. They 
were splashing water into basins, chattering over the infant as 
they weighed it, moving in quicksilver routines. They did not 
question her desire to bear children, the Germans; they were 
not ironic, or asking her to give reasons, as did her own friends. 

— Dr. von der Porten, she said. I didn’t mind the pain, so 
you must not say fapfer. But I am proud because, did you 
notice, I spoke in German all the way through? 

— I heard you, the Hebamme exclaimed, her words coming 
well-shaped and loud through her lips. You told us the tim- 
ing of your pains, and you yourself excused for biting the 
hand of Schwester Ilsa. 

Matilda turned, but only her head, toward the blond 
nurse who was washing instruments. dch! Es thut mir letd. 
And in her fragmentary German added, Schmerz? 

— Macht nichts, macht nichts, answered Schwester Ilsa, 
flushing. 

Suddenly a disturbance came, drew Matilda’s attention 
back to herself. She felt another deep rhythmical pain; her 
muscles were gathering into the irresistible contraction. 
There was a wild urge to turn upon her side, struggle again. 
Then the sensation passed. But the Hebamme and the doctor 
were both looking at her, speaking hastily in low tones to- 
gether, bending over her abdomen. The nurses gathered, too, 
eyeing her strangely, bowing their heads. Confusion spread 
about the rcom, and all of Matilda’s body and mind wrenched 
together with a foreknowledge of what they were going to 
tell her. 
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— How do you say it in English? they whispered to one 
another. Then the face of the Hebamme, kind and chaste, 
leaned close above hers. You are going to have Zwillinge! 
she explained, while all the others listened, their hands sus- 
pended now from their tasks. Do you know what that means? 

Matilda turned upon her side with a gasp, and clawed at 
the sheets. 

— By the pain I know! Oh, what shall I do? I haven’t 
strength enough left. Gott, 0 Gott, wie komisch! Then she 
drove all her breath down into the back of her throat, whence 
it issued again in frantic gurgles. Once more, oh God, once 
more the passion was laid upon her to bear, bear, dear. 

After a half hour of almost constant effort, during which 
the doctor and nurses pressed against her and held her legs, 
the great releasing moment came, stretching and burning 
her bowels; her eyes were closed, hands imploring, she was 
black in the face, given up to an intolerable ecstacy. From 
her body slipped the infant, and the doctor said immediately, 
This time you have the boy you so much wished. 

Gently she rested. The baby kicked against her with the 
same quick blows he had dealt against her sides before his 
birth. She laughed, and again she cried out, Gott, 0 Gott — 
wie komisch! How glad, how glad I am. This one’s name shall 
be Peter, because he was born in Germany. Tell me, is he 
Tall and Dark and Handsome? 

She lifted her head, and in that instant knew it was no use. 
They did not respond to her triumphant babbling, they were 
silent, bending over the baby. 

Sharply she summoned them. What is it? What is it? The 
doctor turned to her. I am sorry. A little blood from the 
nose —it may mean a brain lesion. We will try, but you 
had better not expect—. He stopped. He was really 
sorry. 

The Hebamme carried the child’s form from the room. He 
had not cried or breathed. 
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All that night, as Matilda lay wincing under the recurrent 
after pains, drugged, and weighted with a sand-bag, she 
thought the boy was near, flying in the air. She knew he was 
dead, but nevertheless she knew he was beating his little 
wings in the dark air of the hospital wards. He wished to 
stay near her for awhile longer. And she was not surprised at 
his death, and accepted it calmly. It was as if, unreleased 
into life, she could always be carrying him in her body, in her 
rapture of protection, as if she could be pregnant with him 
always. 

She became enthralled with the luxury of cleanliness. The 
room had blue plastered walls, with dark linoleum on the 
floor, and tall windows. She was encased in the room. She 
pressed her fingers delicately into the shawl on her shoulders, 
and rubbed her cheeks lightly against its furls. It covered 
her ragged nightgown, which she would have been ashamed 
for her visitors to see, lest they immediately and kindly pre- 
sent her with new gowns. 

Her baby Sally was often brought to her, and she regarded 
its red face with pleasure. She absorbed with the utmost 
secretive happiness the light which entered through the win- 
dows and polished her drinking glass on the shelf above the 
enamel bowl. 

On the third day a nurse and one of her German friends, a 
practical and charitable woman, came to ask how she wished 
to dispose of the body of her child. They suggested a plot in 
the cemetery of Hamburg, but she refused this. She was very 
cool about it, for she had no money. They also suggested that 
the body be given to the students of the hospital for their 
studies, and she signed the papers to that end. The three 
women showed no emotion. 

Sometimes her doctor came. He wore striped grey trousers 
and spats, and held his gloves and hat in one hand as he 
bowed. Gnddige Frau. He showed her how to record the 
baby’s weight in German measures. 
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An American girl also came. She was thin, pretty, and 
nervous. She cried because she was so tired of the Consulate 
office where she worked. The trouble seemed unimportant 
and far. Matilda looked at her own white fingers on the cold 
impeccable sheet, and hygiene seemed to her the most beauti- 
ful accomplishment in the world. Her baby smelled of flannel 
and powder, and beyond that she would not think. 

When she went back with the baby to the house on the 
Baltic, she found that the mud, the fowls perching in the 
hedges, the barnyard stenches were abhorrent. She had to 
stretch the shawl above the baby’s head in a tent, to protect 
it from the flies. 

Her other children circled about the baby and sang a song 
to it, in their thin, clear, loving voices. They sang: 

Little Sally Water, sitting in a*saucer, 
Crying and weeping for someone to come;. . . 


The baby was awake in the curve of her arm, its abstract 
glances resting on the children now and then, clenching and 
unfolding its crumpled hands, breathing softly. 

Rise, little Sally, wipe away your tears! 
Turn to the east, and turn to the west, 
And turn to the very one that you love the best. 


She did not tell them of the other baby, and did not even 
think of it. Once later, on the first birthday she remembered, 
for a moment. 

When she was quite strong again, she returned to her hus- 
band in the States, without ever explaining to anybody that 
she had gone abroad because it gave her a sense of their 
poverty being really romantic. 

She emptied the cup of its last measure, and some spilled 
over her lip, so she had to reach for a handkerchief and wipe 
her chin. Oh God, she whispered, groping her way across the 
fold of her tweed skirt into a pocket. 


Anna Lisa again appeared, and set before her a dish of 
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chicken stewed in thick white gravy, also the bottle of wine. 
She poured a drink for the girl, who dimpled the mischief and 
fear she experienced when this fat debauched woman drank 
nightlong her sorrow. Then she disappeared, and Matilda 
opened the curtains, With the mist burned away and the 
moisture fallen from the trees, the sky empty of all but light, 
and a piercing star the autumnal Jupiter. She faced the au- 
tumns and the winters alone, when the father took the chil- 
dren away, tried to protect them from her. And no matter 
what happens to a woman, she reflected, her body is only 
mended, only whole, when all her children are near. 

Matilda drank another glass of wine. It should be cham- 
pagne for its tearful clarity, but she could not afford cham- 
pagne. 

The tablecloth had yellow squares; it was thick and firm, 
like a bedspread. There was a glass vase with marguerites 
choked down into it; with their cushioned yellow disks and 
long fluted rays they were artificial, like dressmakers’ no- 
tions. An ash tray lay stolidly on the cloth, a castled shape 
with white china battlement. To her glazed eyesight vase and 
tray were detached as hallucinations from all else in the 
room. 

Unsteadily she powdered her nose. After all, there is no 
stage like the human face, she thought, and looked as from 
afar at a woman sitting in a room before a table. Pencilled 
too many times, she recalled, in too many studios. Now the 
face was draped with fat. Only the eyes lived any more. The 
nose was reduced by the other swollen proportions, but the 
chin exhibited still its firm voluptuous thrust. Not a lively 
stage, this human face! she smirked. 

Her thumb crushed the puff into place and snapped the 
cover of the compact. She ate some of the food and drank 
more wine, which was a live reptilian creature as with its dry 
lemonish flavor it slipped down over her tongue. Then she 


put back her head and gazed sleepily into the lights, pinch- 
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ing up her cheeks, confused — a divorced woman in a foreign 
room, with the moon at the top of the sky, dimming the eve- 
ning stars, shining down into the deep wells of sorrow. 

Birthday. In the house the first birthday, here in the same 
house with garden over the sea. In the house, the first birth- 
day, here in the same place, and all the powder trains of 
circumstance leading from that time to this night. 

She made a one-year cake for the one-year child, with a 
candle, and unwittingly put beside the burning candle a 
wooden angel only as tall as a finger, with a round column of 
a white dress and green wings. But carrying it to the. one 
child she suddenly saw, bereaved, the angel, and somehow 
remembered, in the presence of the guests. She leaned to the 
father’s mouth and kissed him, for the memory. Surprised 
and drunk he went out of the house and fell down the cliff to 
the shore, through their not sleeping together any more. She 
went back to the kitchen, wishing her womb were heavy. 
But after that she did not remember again, not for a long 
time, not until tonight. 

Now she grimaced, and reached again for the handker- 
chief in her pocket. Now she wept, for some peculiar, inex- 
plicable combination of circumstances had at last opened the 
door upon the hidden room within, and in her heart her own 
voice had cried, inconsolably, I wanted to bury my baby. 

So now in the night, trembling, With the night faded, and 
the stars faded, the pools of moonwater gone away, without 
the son and the tenth birthday weeping, what she wanted 
now was a return to the beginning. For this time was for her 
in a state of flux exactly as in the birthroom. 

The beginning of it would be when 


in the hospital she lay over on her back. .. . 


Darker than the sky, the sea: colder before the exhausted 
morning. 
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BERENICE ABBOTT 


WATER FRONT: 1932 


IN A CLASSROOM 


LISTEN . . . can you see the sun on the hillside? 
They are coming to a funeral, from far and wide, 
They carry him across the slope and bury him aside. 


And yet we are quietly sitting in the gloom 
Of summer by the bare window of the room. 
Light fades, heat dies, and the shadows come. 


These words, though splendid and richly rolled, 
To him through age and sadness have forfeited their hold: 
Another poem, another life, another war, and old. 


But to me the very sigh that is despair sounds faith 
Who can see the single flower in his funeral wreath. 
What are these men saying when they say ‘Death’? 


And he? When he comes to the part “His coffin... .’ 
To him the words ring like bells heard often 
Whose tones bring sorrow again and yet soften. 


Some through the window see the green leaves shaking; 
Would leave. Some sleep and some are waking. 

My heart is full of joy, his heart is aching. 

And so we shall read and live and ponder, 

But though he rise up and I go under 

He shall die and I shall die and others wonder. 


SELDEN RoDMAN 


FROM A 
RUSSIAN DIARY 


Sur. 10 

SHUT seems to be The Verb: gent of lower (“ca ne vous fait 
rien si je me déshabille?””) whose baggage strangles a sickly 
neatness of deuxieme coffin Shut the window (don’t you 
think we’ll have too much smoke?) and tactfully funeral 
director, upon glimpsing milord today drowsing after cakes 
& ale by mister mome, Shut our door (this morning I was 
thoroughly amazed: met, en route to breakfast, Fresh Air! 
— in a troisiéme common grave) 


and lunch was more Shut than a cemetery: 4 separate corpses 
collectively illatease: no ghost of conversation. Ponderous 
grub; because (last night, Shut in a breathless box with a 
grunting doll) I rushed sidewise into Germany (but that 
swirling tomb of horizontality was less Shut than the emptiest 
rightangledness which called itself “essen” 


lowering weather through SHUTnesses — dank dark fields, 
smutted towns. Enlivened by 
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(1) a trainmaster (or whatever) in colours remembering 
how those children who are our ancestors would emblazon 
images of hourglass-ladies-fair (displayed, with other touch- 
ing nonsense, on quais) 

(2) Das Magazine — at least 2 really delicious allbutetc. 
girlies 

(3) astonishingly armears of windmill poking over a brief 
worldedge 

(4) “oo” 

(5) hugest (andtoadreamstreamlined) locomotive-nakedly- 
floating-most-lazily-who (throughhanoverstation) slid-whis- 
pering-extinction 

and framed with 

nie wychylaé sie 
omwieraé drzwi 
podezas biegu pociagu 


. . . Bahnhof Zoo (swirling bells (church we knew (park I 
walked in))) 


at a pause: horridly roboty child smothered by ferocious 
Blau, swinging a ditto balloon at end of wire and guarded by 
fallenarches mother. Enter hairless father dragging a scooter 
by its neck; gestures: wearily . . . but life, life! — they’ve 
detached the inert poisonous ball and are batting it foolishly 
among themselves. 


A stop — cakes & ale disappears (“‘so, goodbye” to me) and 
kissed 2 arminarm appearing friends, of whom 1 (erect, 
worldly; mustachios) inherits my erstwhile Shutter’s lower. 
“The thing is, to make room” he said, wondering toward 
the ceiling. 
“Because there’s plenty of everything else’”’ I agree. 
yeXees. 
“The compartments are small” I dare to assume. 
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” 


“They are. But this — ” indicating a gilded bump oc- 
curring for ornamental unreasons “used to stick out more.” 

His crony (big, cleanshaven; mutilated mouth) temporarily 
garnished our cubbyhole with the majesty of a waterspout. 
He too has English: wherein explains that yearns to go gun- 
ning in a certain now fabulous land. . . 

“TI went to the place and everyone was very polite and a 
girl told me It’s all right It’s all right because you’re a Polish 
citizen. But the expense!” 

“How much would a little hunting trip in Russia cost?” 
I ask. 

“She told me twentyfive dollars. I said Preposterous. 
Then she said But it’s being reduced to seventeen. That’s 
still preposterous.” 

“Twen-ty ... five ... dol-lars?)’ the mustachios pro- 
tested vaguely. 

“Twentyfivedollarsaday.” 

“O, a day—hm. Well, I think you’d surprise them, 
coming there with your guns and butlers and everything” 
he winked at me and shook a la Deerslayer. “With your 
butlers! As you used to do it! That would be funny, eh? 
Something new to them!” 

“The funnier it would be, the better” said the waterspout 
genially. “I should make it as funny as could be. Why not? 
— This your first time?” he asks myself. 

“Absolutely.” 

“O well . . . but we who’ve seen Russia before — they 
can’t fool us!” (foot never exterminated cigarette with more 
premeditated violence) 


“TI fought the bolsheviks twice and I’d fight them again” 
(says mustachios, the exterminator having departed) “‘once 
as a White Russian officer and once in the Polish army.” 
And learning that my own visit is quite negligibly pacific 
“why I think they ought to be more afraid of you than of 
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me”’ (chuckling horribly) ““— I’m all through with ’em; but 
writing’s . . . dangerous.”’ 


Twilight — a wet rolling land of gentle & infinite darkness 

. . a little silhouette with a lantern, himself dissolved in 
universal . . . a bird, reading the air ... (what spirits 
go & come? curiously into Whom are we all unpossibly 
melting?) 


Mustachios, comfortably bedded with a colossal tome, utters 
Deutch: apologises (“it’s difficult to— to... shift”) and 
proceeds “I should think Duranty could help you. I know 
him. He’s a terrible bolshevik.”’ 

“Really?” 

“Nonono; we just call him that. But he thinks the five year 
plan will succeed and I don’t.” 

The Perfect Spread For Bread. “Does he think it will 
spread?” 

“T’m not talking about that: if it succeeds, of course it will 


spread.” 
“Really?” 
“He doesn’t think so but I do.”’ Then he shaded childeyes 


with a woman’s hand and asked “‘are you English or Ameri- 
can? — I thought so. Good night” 


no objection as I open window! 


the train reels. ‘‘I’ve seen all sorts of revolutions” he remarks 
‘“‘and I’ve come to the conclusion that people are idiots. It 
doesn’t make a darn” (sic) “bit of difference what the gov- 
ernment is — because the secret of the trouble is somewhere 
else. I was radical when I was young (and I’m still young). 
They told me A republic is the only form of government 
because it’s cheaper.” Reel. “But a republic is a thousand 
times more expensive than a monarchy because in a republic 
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there are so many people to pay.” Reel. “Now if Spain had 
become communistic, that would be something worth while; 
but republic — ! It’s idiotic.”” He upsquirmed. “All govern- 
ments are good when they’re young, but later on they all 
break to pieces; because there’s something in everybody 
that breaks to pieces.” And portentously “change, that’s 
alr 


11 o'clock: timid customs official salutingly intrudes & ex- 
trudes. Is this indeed Stench or merely Poland? The mus- 
tachios orders a bottle of water (“I ordered water — she 
doesn’t bring it”) which finally arrives (“there: she brings 
it”): we discuss abolition of passports (“could be done to- 
morrow’’) and of customsofficials (“very difficult — even 
worse in the middle ages’’). Presently ‘““‘why don’t you un- 
dress and go to bed?” Eventually “why don’t you go out and 
look at the new station, since it’s the first time you’ve been 
here?”’ — which I do; ’tis quite the model American bath- 
room. 


Monday, 11 May 
Wake alone — he got out at 6 (Warsaw) while I was chez the 
gentleman from Vienna; but for some unconscious reason 
there’s rather less room than before (perhaps compartments 
made of elastic nonspace, which contracts automatically 
when something is put into it and automatically expands 
when something is taken out) 


seek the diner, semiexpecting (thanks to American-procom- 
munists-living-in-Paris — The Horrors Of Capitalist Poland) 
to be brutally cheated; if not softly knocked down and 
simply robbed. Frank E. Campbell turns me round with a 
word of his own, supposed to be “wagon restaurant”: march 
tipsily back through train, past living corpses hit with Fresh 
Air and luxuriously outstretched on authentic wood. 
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Promptly and courteously I’m supplied with excellent coffee 
butter bread and cheese: at nearby table, a plutocrat, in- 
sisting that the only waiter (who’s obviously Robinson 
Crusoe) accept one entire American dollar; R. C. obliges with 
footprint-in-the-sand reflex— my own (less immodest) 
generosity provokes the more hysterical thanks of 5 lan- 
guages. 


Windmills! Reeling up-&-over-behind villages or standing 
soishly among sunful skies. An everywhere of fields, spat- 
tered with animals, pricked with beings. Big holes of air & 
crude blocks of land (I can almost smell this world). When 
the savage beings wear colours, the colours are hard red and 
tight blue. The gruesome faces of the tiny beings come at 
me immediately, genuinely, through Shutness. And (look) 
pinetrees are, whose here Thelike together creates an Aful 
leaning; and (there) specks (and look) browse all forming 
one direction. Rhythm: organic Is—neither fillable nor 
emptyable; actually (how clumsily) alive. 


Pause: Unser Gott still effective; beer at 60pf and Berlin 
newspapers at 30. Across the way something flutters: a 
woman? Not a woman; woman: immensely crouched beside 
grey pond she rubs one by one black pots. Ducks patrol, 
geese survey. And the coarse fierce earth spouts dandelions. 
This (who’s shoving a bottle to someone in 3rd) has dainty 
legs but her thick face roosts on a tough neck and she grins 
(unable to smile? Can noone smile in Poland?) Here’s a 
sickly youth; grabbing into himself a soiled child clumsily 
who waves, waves, as our drowsy train stumbles away — he 
smiles, an idiot’s distant rare smile 


after vainly more than suggesting that 100 mark notes must 
sooner or later disintegrate, friend Robinson cheerfully 
announces “‘déjeuner ready.” I sit opposite 
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The Greater 
Hotel St. Regis 
where 5th Avenue is Smartest 

on rear of a menu murderfully wielded by wildish ignorant- 
looking bozo with a palpably fixed look, who (hearing my 
commande) timidly indicates through his own Shutness a 
“petite cheval.” The houses hereabouts, hints he, are “tout 
neuf.” (A Swiss. Going to Moscow upon some mission which 
I cannot understand; will be met — everywhere he travels 
he’s met.) Proudly points to a kind of shield on his lapel: I 
distinguish 3 rays. From his upper right vest pocket produces 
a larger version of kind of: I observe 3 lightningflashes, 
emanating from 3 phallic protuberances labelled “dynamo 
magneto starter.” Below is stamped a mystic word. He 
flashes a pocketbook — stamped with the same word; and 
reaches into his upper left vest pocket: appears a metal 
pencil, with the word again. Points to lapel; the word is on 
the kind of. I comprehend nothing — “pourquoi?” “In- 
structeur.” Slightly above the kind of, a scarlet ladybug. We 
AITIVEe atv Noe ee » says he, at 4:30 and noone 
will get back anyone’s passport and everyone will be emptied 
out of the train and made to undress; and “you smoke 
camel.” Adding, sadly, that all the country about us (all the 
country from Varsovie on) used to be Russian (while I glare 
at ravages of portable sawmills) 


actual crossing of borderofborders occurred so quickly and so 
gently not to say softly I didn’t know what had happened 
until saw a lot of jumping off Polish uniforms & some red- 
flags on an unfinished building & a man in a halfdug ditch 
looking at his bandaged forefinger 


tipped, tactful orchestrator of mourning peeps through 
Shutness at descending me. Almost child (these porters are 
almost children) beckons. We enter barndancelike structure: 
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YMCAish, crammed full of limp stink and interminability; 
upon one end wall, beaucoup bunting frames the coloured 
photograph of Lenin. Beside me, at bar of judgement, my 
Swiss. I help him close his big bright valises: containing at 
least a dozen blankets, some food, and a flock of occult tools 
— over nearly everything a mirror has been broken. He, 
e’er vanishing, translates a few sentences of Russian Ger- 
man. What are these? am languidly asked. Magazines I 
truthfully reply. They will be examined by the political 
censor murmurs my questioner, an overgrown schoolboy. 
Time yawns. The magazines listlessly are inspected by an 
imperturbable roundish shaveless chap; are casually returned 
to the overgrown schoolboy, lazily who pushes them at 
myself. Your passport? Here (with, under “Visas”, the 
carefully pencilled forgot to erase them Russian equivalents 
for WC and sonofabitch). This is? A typewriter. (Somebody 
makes a note of the typewriter’s existence). Time sighs. What 
have you here? Coffee. Etcetera, ad infin., time goes to sleep. 
Eventually somebody gently says something about money. 
Much pointing. Pass beneath SantaClausred banners to in- 
vestigate a microscopic slit in a newly boarded wall; behind 
slit sways somebody’s occasionally shouting face: French and 
German and Polish unwealth disappears, appears a scribbled 
bit of paper and some dirty oblongs and a few mysterious 
disks (now Marx grant that the scribbling is a receipt and 
that the receipt is what my Paris-American-procommunists 
lectured me anent — Horrors Of Not Getting, Or of Losing, 
Statement Certifying That Somuch Capital Came In With 
You — better ask). I ask, even in Russian, and a kindly 
little man reassures with slowed-up-movie wavings. Shouldn’t 
one present one’s travellers’ cheques? I threaten. — Nono- 
nonono he reassures torpidly. And nothing, even and, hap- 
pens. But glance at what appeared with the scribble: how 
tired — asleep, almost ... what tired, almost asleep, 
moneyless money! Certainly these rug-like oblongs don’t 
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take themselves seriously? Upon this tinsel disk a hammer 
and a sickle contentedly embracing. Almost child nudges; 
evidently I’m off: but he doesn’t pick up baggage. “Par 
ici?” I whisper at the suddenly unvanishing Swiss. Go 
somewhere and do something my excited fellowsufferer 
complains in several languages simultaneously. Something? 
— ah, the ticket, from here to Moscow: I go and I do: but 
what a tickletless ticket! So, in dream moving, preceded by 
trifles, through very gate of 


inexorably has a magic wand been waved; miraculously did 
reality disintegrate: where am I? 


in a world of Was — everything shoddy; everywhere dirt and 
cracked fingernails — guarded by one helplessly handsome 
implausibly immaculate soldier. Look! A rickety train, cen- 
turies BC. Tiny rednosed genial antique wasman, swallowed 
by outfit of patches, nods almost merrily as I climb cau- 
tiously aboard. My suitcase knapsack typewriter gradually 
are heaved (each by each) into a lofty alcove; leaving this 
massive barrenness of compartment much more than merely 
empty (a kissing sickle and hammer sink in heaver’s palm, 
almost child trickles away). Dizzily myself seeks Fresh Air. 
Genially (with an “I’d be naughty if I took it” shrug) the 
antique wasman refuses a cigarette. Wildly my Swiss greets 
me — gestures — “train internationale!” (positively ec- 
static; has quite forgotten about his mirror). Well, I too have 
that for which to be thankful: all my gifts came through, 
even the perfume (after weighing) and the coffee (after 
spilling) — and ye censor evidently approves of erotica . . . 
All at once, realise that palpitator is now plural; that the 
knight of the mystic word has been met. And I also notice 
(or seem to notice) a none too arcane connection between 
this plurality and Sir Ladybug’s 1 ow wondrously redupli- 
cated enthusiasm. . . . But tell, O tell me: where are we? 
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Who lives? Who has died? Is there space or time or both for 
e.g. a drink? — yes? Glowingly the lord of the broken mirror 
asserts that both there is, that he and his noble “camerade”’ 
are drinkward bound, that I may join (if am so inclined) 
their fundamentally most worshipful — (exeunt Swiss and 
Swissmeeter; the former propelled, the latter propelling: 
and was that by any chance a scowl which I had from the 
comrade?) Careful . . . Reenter Swissmeeter and Swiss; 
the former activating, the latter activated by, a bottle — 
Everyone Here Is So Young! our toolbringer declaims 
frenziedly. What about passports? drinklessly I inquire. He 
asks the noble comrade; who states (in crisp Russian Ger- 
man) that all passports will be examined on board — deli- 
cately, in kowtowing francais, tender my eternal grati- 
tidemrrcr. 


Reentering formerly-morethanemptiness, find a tall blond 
stranger simultaneously muttering Russian and tearing at a 
Shut: he gives up and runs down corridor (leaving ticket and 
money on a species of tableshelf) as anyhow trainless train 
hobbles Whereward. Enter the delapidated wasman: he bobs, 
leers, dances and makes the sleepsign; I bob, leer, dance and 
make the sleepsign; both of us bob, leer, dance and make the 
sleepsign — then I hear “‘denghi.” Then I give him some- 
thing. Then he gives me something. Then we give each other 
something and I faintly stagger down the trainless train 


behind, blundering, 2 Americans (And How). 1 — “‘this 
smells like a stable.” 


Diner: outmiracling of miracle. Deer in snow (a painting). 
Pink plant (real?) Customer without necktie (real). 3 roubles 
for 2 boot-air-broat (a half of a ham — and a half of a cheese- 
sandwich) 1 bottle (vile) beer (but I was warned — Horrors 


Of Making The Mistake Of Expecting To Find In Russia 
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What You Elsewhere Find Without Expecting) & 1 glass 


tea. Round bit of Austrian sits opposite; we talk finance, in 
Goethe which am beginning to remember. And where (O, 
where) may I be? — and the headwaiter (no less, probably 
more) has a bandaged firstfinger. The tea, however, is good. 
The headwaiter sits, sullenly reading a perfectly blank piece 
of paper. The deer are in the snow, a painting; and every- 
where exist motheaten fly-specked unnecessaries of ultra- 
ornamentation (if only everywhere did smell like a stable, or 
something smelled like a stable; but something and every- 
where distinctly don’t) and nobody seems anything except 
lonesome; hideously lonesome in hideousness, in rundown- 
ness, in outatheelness, in neglectedness, in strictly omnipotent 
whichnessandwhatness. Ah well, the tea is excellent. But 
everybody’s actually elsewhere (I thou he she or it we you 
they don’t have to be told they you we it or she he thou I am 
elsewhere because nothing if not elsewhere possibly is pos- 
sible). Elsewhere being where? Perhaps in Russia — for 
obviously this whateveritis or defunct-Ritz-on-square-wheels 
isn’t anywhere or anything, isn’t Russia, isn’t a diningcar, 
isn’t (incredibly enough) Isn’t. Never hath been begotten, 
never shall be conceived, such head- and such waiter; such 
Deer and such In Snow: such nonlife and such undeath and 
such grim prolifically cruel most infraSuch 


A doll’s hand captures a pourboire; a speechless face vaguely 
goes away. 


Barrenness now harbours shutnesswrestler; is at ease, his 
valuable have disappeared. Begins itself conversation. 
Russian equals English equals square root of minus 1. French 
he has not; German do I forget. But of gesture we both 
(fortunately) are made (and quite unmitigatedly is my 
companion gentil — incidentally, knows several thousand 
times more about America than I know, or will ever). Ex- 
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presses not merely approbation of the home of the slave. 
Especially was lifted by its “lakes ” and moved by its “moun- 
tains”. Also beheld, during a month and a half, innumerable 
great cities — ungreat picturepostcards whereof he with not 
merely alacrity produces (we are now communicating in the 
aisle, while wasman dumps a linen sheet and a stunted 
blanket upon each of the compartment’s sleepshelves) via 
purely prodigious portfolio. Feel (with not merely relief) in 
this mind, and coming out of this mind, utterly natural 
seriousness; gentle: distinct; eager: he is — quite like a child 
and totally unlike a childish person — comprised by, com- 
posed of, amazingly complex simplicity. (And 


seated on the terrace of the maggots, announce “‘je vais faire 
un petit voyage en Russie” . . . Larionov rolls back-and- 
sideways — .Voo?....... Moi” . . . His. eyes tighten; 
quizzically his big face lunges: spinning pours tumbling 
sounds at Goncharova, who starts; stares — “Vous?” . 
“Moi” . . . Pain heaps quickly itself up in her eyes; caving 
(memory) surges outward as wish . . . relaxing, her life how 
very much more than quietly affirms, You are right: Spring is 
nowhere else.) — And 


unlight from smashed lantern totters slowly over filth, over 
a (“‘see”’) picturepostcard of Topeka (over a strolling hard 
nonmale dirtily whom with a notold tired male adjoining 
barrenness swallows) over slenderly gesturing scarcely 
hands. The nontrain shudders slowly. A final cigarette: and 
America returns to its portfolio. “Change, that’s all.” I have 
the lower, for a change. It’s cold (even through Shutness) 
just for a change. 


Tues. 
Alive?arrive? Whenwhere? — O it’s not too late for breakfast 
(cries, cheerfully tottering beside his meeter and beaming at 
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scrubby cosmos of field and forest, Swiss) for we’re “un heure 
de retard.” I hasten toward deer in snow (perforating a 
frighteningly sanitary sleepwagon full of Americans) and 
presently am confronted by black shirt, tieless; soiled dull 
suit: hair back in a mane — dead ringer for Trotsky. Also 
noisefully eating are twain apparently Cambridge Mass 
really USSR dames, with horse teeth and dishevelled cav- 
aliers; this unpretty little group actually seems almost more 
than mechanically animated (O say, does la régime sovietique 
hand all singularly ugly nonmales a break?) And tea is good. 


Quite after considerable imprisonment (in beforementioned 
highly polished 1st class slumbermachine — both ends were 
locked with mighty keys, on account of a station’s dangerous 
proximity; and natty German was trying to get in at one 
even harder than was I to get out) “good morning” says my 
picturepostcard Russian pleasantly. ““Good morning” say 
I... “Besetzt” Russian admonishes (as try for the Nth 
time) whereupon wasman — more power to him — seizes 
my shoulders, dances me to further end of car, points, bobs, 
weaves, winks, and elsewheres . . . By the bye, Mr. Swiss 
has a most important correction to make: he was unpardon- 
ably mistaken, it appears that our unquestionably innocent 
and undeniably excellent train isn’t late after all (how could 
it be, comrade?). No; winter time’s done for (which explains 
hitherto odd fact that round Austrian dinnermate compelled 
me to set my watch 2 hours ahead). “Pays magnifique, 
n’es-ce pas?” cries the met. To speak truth, I cynically 
respond, it reminds me of —he is gone: his meeter has 
coralled him again . . . evidently I smell bourgeois 


train’s. train’s Trainlessness. train’s trainlessness Expanding. 
train’s trainlessness expanding To. train’s trainlessness ex- 
panding to Infinity. Train’s Trainlessness Expanding To 
Infinity vanishes! 
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Moscow? 


“Dadada”’ from electrified picturepostcard — vividly (look) 
exit Swi in-tow (alas, without even a farewell nod). The 
alcove yields its prey. I typewriter knapsack valise fall all 
over each other, collectively attaining our individual free- 
doms per not altogether large (but far from peculiarly small) 
station. Now wouldn’t I be in a nice fix if he didn’t take it 
into his unknown head to show up, that prominent Russian 
writer; the comrade for whom have a gaudy box of chocolates 
— the fellow to whom obediently I sent a telegram written 
and signed by that prominent Russian-in-Paris novelist (to 
whom was introduced by what’s her name, the beauteous 
lady for whose farfamed sister am bringing all those nifty 
magazines and all that gudjus perfume)? Suppose he simply 
wasn’t here to welcome his brother in literature, alias me? 
Such would indeed be droll. But something else would be 
droller! Suppose he did show up, and neither of us recognised 
the other (it seems, when I stop to think, considerably 
possible; for both of us haven’t the slightest idea what either 
of us looks like). However, dogs will be dogs and Pavlov, with 
the aid of lampposts, may have discovered a brand-new 
recognition reflex; meanwhile, lampposts being unhandy, 
our hero may just as well ask certain distinguishedlooking 
comrades whether or no they happen to coincide with the 
anonymous celebrity who’s to direct my very not unerring 
footsteps (if only everybody didn’t look so equally dis- 
tinguished, to put it mildly!). I approach jittery dude who’s 
a little taller than the divine average 
Excuse me: are you Soandso? 
hardly, although he farts with an eyebrow. (That was my 
best Russian, too). Try next the little chap who’s just fallen 
out of an observation balloon into a glass of sour milk 
Pardon me: are you SoandSo? 
emphatically nyet. Once again — for luck. And this time | 
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choose a comparatively undistinguished comrade; who may 
or may not be asleep, feebleminded, or both 

Forgive me: are you SoandSo? 
he doesn’t seem to understand. I reiterate my queery; 
nothing doing. I soar into Heine — and a light dawns; the 
face opens, contracts, and in perfect American says 

Nn-nn. 
Then he turns his socalled back. 


Tiens ... 


arrives a mystic word — a word not out of a lapel but out of 
a past; out of a dingy hole, into which mystically are crushed 
a stove and four chairs and three pedigreed dogs and a tall 
smashed woman (who’s trying to teach me an unlearnable 
language) and, very last and most least, my muddled com- 
pletely self — the Word, opening myself’s mouth, escapes: 
presto! my baggage and I find one another escorted through 
x, and confronted by y which might easily be mistaken for a 
fiacre crossed with a catastrophy. Generously amid which 
monstrosity buried a monotonous whine sprouts softly; and 
(oddly enough) I understand what the sprout is whining. 
He wants ten. That’s what he wants and he can’t and won’t 
want anything else. Life is a mystery and ten is his favorite 
flower and not nine and not eleven and why not. A shaggy 
imitation of insanity weaves and wallows before me, tying 
and untying itself in willbes and havebeens of frantic afirma- 
tion: a looney Santa Claus, whose 8 tiny reindeer consist of 
something very (very) distantly ressembling a horse — 
something whose restless front- and rear-ends are continu- 
ally readjusting, but without the smallest success or as if 
their hidden protagonists quite vainly were suppressing a 
natural inclination to separate and become (as it was in the 
beginning) a horse’s before and a horse’s behind. “‘ Dyesyich- 
dyesyichdyesyichdyesyichdyesyich ...” From far and 
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wide, but chiefly wide, at least a dozen other proprietors of 
wonderful one hoss shays tune in. All (willbes) weave and 
(hasbeens) wallow: a centripetal moan explodes —. Des- 
perate, begin shouting categorical imperatives at subjunc- 
tively unexisting phantom who hugs my baggage: assure 
him and mankind that a different concept now possesses me 
that there are new worlds for old and may long live whatso- 
ever might impermanently serve as a refuge for possessions 
temporal. The phantom nods: we advance towards an out- 
house. Glimpse (left) of little poorish square: many human 
(presumably) beings, disguised as incidents and accidents, 
are busily walking (walking overearnestly; walking as if they 
were bent on proving to someone their almost if not quite 
aliveness). — Find within outhouse (which isn’t an out- 
house) myself, beside, and partly atop, Teutonic Beau 
Brummel who’s exchanging with an emaciated Slavic non- 
male something slipshod and otherwise suggestive of the 
American language. By timid interpolation the non- isn’t a 
whit alarmed (although I must smell more than ever bour- 
geois) — nay, non-volunteers to guide me, together with 
Brummel, unto most very wonderfulest oasis entitled “in- 
tourist”; but first check your baggage, comrade. I, comrade, 
check my comrade baggage. And now, comrade, give somuch 
to the comrade. Embellish the phantom (who shows no sign 
of joy) and greedily our comrade threesome advances toward 
the poorish little square. Hearseburstingly out rumbles what 
once was bus — the non- and non-’s charges (and socialism 
only knows how many less or more comrades) being more or 
less (but chiefly less) inside. Amen. Pray humbly permission 
to pay for 3 and politely am permitted to pay for 2 and am 
gently prevented from offering an enormous banknote to a 
quiet seamstresslike woman who functions as faretaker and 
Beau remarks that he has been in India which “I like; very 
much.” So do I. One of our closest neighbours, a comrade 
with a full pack and no hair, yields to early swerve, knocking 
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kittycornered half a dozen comrades (including So do I). 
And beyond immemorially mildewed Shutnesses many things 
which might (or might not) be comrades seem to be leaping 
for what might not (or might) be lives, thumphurlingly 
while we hurlbump all (bumphurlthump) along 
. suddenly the whole universe stops — 
recovering, trio 

dissentangles self from extraneous legs and arms; to (lump- 
ishly) jutt, into a street. 

Non- points: sign INTOURIST 

again: an alarmingly ample structure, possibly a crema- 
tory? “And this is the Hotel Metropole.” 

“Very expensive” I feebly protest, as (with a flipperwiggle 
of adieu) BB floats toward oasis. 

“O no, not in valuta — well, goodbye: and what is your 
name? Kem-minkz?” and gave me a nice smile 


my fearingly eyes explore “‘the Hotel Metropole” (never, 
in America, has this comrade stopped at a really “first class” 
robbinghouse. Studiously, in Europe, did he avoid the triple- 
star of Herr Baedeker . . . and now?) “Change, that’s all.” 
O plutocracy, O socialism — gird we up our loins: forward, 
into paradox... 


At the sight of a flight of marble-or-something steps framed 
by boundlessly flowering plants we verily tremble: is (one 
wonders) the candle worth the game? And just as if to 
answer said unsaidness, down something-or-marble vista 
visionary with vegetation waddles one prodigiously pompous, 
quite supernaturally unlovely, infratrollo with far (far) too 
golden locks; gotup rather than arrayed in ultraerstwhile 
vividly various whathaveyous; assertingly (if not pugna- 
ciously) puffing a gigantic cigarette; vaguely but unmistaka- 
bly clutching, to this more hulking than that mammiform 
appendage, a brutally battered skeleton of immense milkcan. 
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(“And they talk of Swinburne’s women” myself comfortingly 
quoted, floating meanwhile briskly upward and inward). A 
not imposing counter. Behind it, a halfbald notimposing 
clerk wailing DAs into a not imposing telephone. Above, 
around, unbelievable emanation of ex-; incredible apotheosis 
of isn’t. Thither, hauntingly hither, glide a few uncouth 
ghosts. Near, lounge crepuscularly 2 comehithering poules 
(alive?) At my left elbow, anyone (with the air of having been 
someone and who is now merely patient and helpless) and for 
whom the halfbald is telephoning or pretending to telephone 
or probably both. In vain — patiently he abandons the 
instrument to its fate: regards my neighbour helplessly, 
boosting eyebrowless eyebrows; the regarded helplessly 
comrade patiently shrugs, copiously meanders. ‘Have you 
any rooms?”’ J said. 

“Yes” (not at all disagreeably). 

“How much are they?” 

“Five dollars. But that includes breakfast.” 

“Five . .. The redfox leans toward me. Why do you 
wish to go to Russia?” 

Because I’ve never been there. 

(He slumps, recovers). You are interested in economic and 
sociological problems? 

No. 

Perhaps you are aware that there has been a change of 
government in recent years? 

Yes, I say without being able to suppress a smile. 

And your sympathies are not with socialism? 

May I be perfectly frank? 

Please! 

I know almost nothing about these important matters and 
care even less. 

(His eyes appreciate my answer). For what do you care? 

My work. 

Which is writing? 
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And painting. 

What kind of writing? 

Chiefly verse; some prose. 

Then you wish to go to Russia as a writer and painter? Is 
that it? 

No; I wish to go as myself. 

(An almost smile). Do you realise that to go as what you 
call Yourself will cost a great deal? 

I’ve been told so. 

Let me earnestly warn you (says the sandyhaired spokes- 
man for the Soviet Embassy in Paris) that such is the case. 
Visiting Russia as you intend would be futile from every 
point of view. The best way for you to go would be as a 
member of some organization — 

But, so far as I know, I’m not a member of any organiza- 
tion. 

In that case you should go as a tourist. And I’m speaking 
not only from the financial standpoint: do you realise that 
without some sort of guidance you will not see anything, let 
alone understand? 

I realise what you mean. But — 

Yes? he encourages. 

Again frankly — 

Well? 

I’m ready to take my chances. . . . Dollars?” 

MA day.” 

“O, a day. Hm.” 

“But you have valuta” (that serious disease). 

“Perhaps” darkly suggested Scotch descent “‘it would be 


worth while . . . what’s the name of that — Volks: they 
might know of something cheaper there.” 
hernia ps.. 


“Could you give me the address?” 
“Yes.” Consults a species of encyclopaedia: finding, 
laboriously translates something upon iota of paper and 
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hands to me. A streetname — unfamiliar . . . why? Be- 
cause, at Mayo’s Marine Bar, one ultrabenevolent denizen 
of Cambridge Mass (who hibernates half of each and every 
year in Russia, spinning meanwhile an opus on the theatre) 
gave me his visitingcard, having first adorned its backside 
with the name (Volks) and address (which I don’t think is 
what I now hold in my hand) of Moscow’s foremost Society 
For The Prevention Of Misguidance To Foreigners. — Our 
fumbling through pockets hero finally exhumes Mr. Spinner’s 
gift, remarking “there’s an American who lives here: don’t 
know whether he’s here now... . ” 

“Please” the clerk said, taking (before I have time to 
compare addresses) the card and turning it over. “Yes”’ he 
said, having read benevolent’s cognomen “I think he lives 
here.” 

“?”? (my Here had meant USSR; his means the Hotel 
Metropole). 

“Shall I telephone?” 

“Of course” (nothing short of nonplussed). 

“. . . he will be right down.” And time moans in time’s 
sleep . . . and a professorial voice almost pettishly inquires 
“well why don’t you recognize me?” immediately adding “I 
thought you were Russian: it’s the cap — how did you know 
that everyone here wears them? Yes, of course, Lenin began 
it. Are you alone? Dear me, there seem to be a great many 
wives parked in Paris — by the way, I’m so sorry I didn’t 
realise that the charming lady . . . you missed the first of 
May? Odear. But how in the world did you discover my 
address? No, not really! Well! Isn’t it extraordinary how 
things happen. Come come: we must have a talk — let’s not 
wait for the elevator: you'll notice” (greying his tone) “that 
the standard of efficiency is somewhat . . . not that they 
haven’t done wonders!” (together mounting a group of 
slightly less marble-or-something) “Do you see that sign — 
pair, rook, mah, care? It means Barber. He’s an excellent 
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barber, incidentally, if you should want your hair cut. But 
what was I going to say — O yes, you'll notice a great many 
words, borrowed from other languages; Russian is full of 
them = ” 


A sunlitness highceilinged. “Quite luxurious for me. Yes, 
that’s a radio: there’s one in every room; the programs are 
mostly propaganda, but very interesting. On this wall you 
behold my indispensable theatre map — it gives the names 
dates and locations of all the plays. Of course I shouldn’t 
dream of living like this anywhere else: the point is, what you 
spend here enriches the government instead of some private 
individual who has a great deal too much already — and it’s 
really not expensive; they give you an excellent breakfast 
with real coffee (you probably don’t realise that coffee is a 
tremendous luxury!) — not that things aren’t getting better 
every day; it’s really nothing short of miraculous, what 
they’ve done). Mymymymymy. How I envy you. Seeing 
Moscow for the first time. . . . O, I meant to ask: have you 
had breakfast? Then do let me order you something! Eggs? 
and jam? Not at all: if you knew how glad I was to see you; 
it’s no trouble, I merely telephone the restaurant — you'll 
soon discover that it’s a pleasure to telephone in Moscow, the 
service is so efficient; not at all like Paris — ”’ 
a few terrifying words directed at invisibility 

“— they’ll be right up with it. Yes indeed. The service here 
is really excellent. And while we’re waiting, let’s step out on 
the balcony (which isn’t very good syntax, but you’ll forgive 
me!)” opening a Shutness, through which we crawl “‘as you 
see, I’m pretty centrally situated. That big thing over there 
is the Bolshoi theatre — Bolshoi means Big — and this over 
here . . . morgen!” (bowing to a pale overapparelled youth 
who, with a very handsome thoroughly European lass, 
graces the continuation of our precarious porch) “you’ve 
heard of him, of course: a leader of the left wing of the 
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German cinema — she’s quite attractive, isn’t she . . . but 
what was I saying? O, before I forget: let me warn you 
particularly against newspaper correspondents.” And, in an 
almost whisper “‘a terrible thing happened the other day — 
you know Gene Tunney? well, Tunney — who’s really a nice 
fellow, perfectly honest at heart and of course a Roman 
Catholic — came here; and the officials opened their arms to 
him and he was much impressed by everything and went 
everywhere and showed a genuine understanding of the basic 
principles on which this workers’ republic is founded. Really. 
Yes. But some of the newspapermen, who are always doing 
mischievous things — I assure you, they’ll poison your mind 
if they possibly can; you really must take care! — these 
mischievous correspondents (at least the Russians are honest 
thieves) got hold of poor Gene Tunney and they took him to 
a place where ecclesiastical refuse of one sort and another was 
being burnt — not the really good things, of course: the good 
ones are carefully preserved by the government, it’s ex- 
traordinary what they’ve done, really extraordinary — by 
the way, this is a dead secret: I’m interested in ikons, myself, 
but from a purely business standpoint, you understand — 
even my worst enemies can’t accuse me of being religious! 
. . . Now I’ve lost the — O: well, and the correspondents 
arranged it so that, just as poor brother Tunney came walk- 
ing in, a lifesize statue of Our Lord Jesus Christ rolled right 
out of the flames clear to Gene’s most, Catholic feet.” Giggle. 
“At least that’s the story. Tunney, of course, was horribly 
shocked — it spoiled his entire Russian trip — now I wonder 
if we shouldn’t go inside; your breakfast ought to arrive 
shortly —”’ (in we crawl) “— ah, here it is” (and a respect- 
ful waiter respectfully deposits the tastefully arranged tray- 
ful of delicate dainties) ‘‘Dada Da— SPASEEBA” (exit 
respectfully the respectful) “please sit down. Isn’t it good. 
Yes. I suggest that you make the Metropole your head- 
quarters — that is, if there should happen to be a vacancy, 
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and provided you think you can afford it. Of course one can 
always comfort one’sself —I always do — with the reflec- 
tion that what you pay here goes directly to the state, in- 
stead of enriching some dreadful plutocrat. Odear. I suddenly 
remember something: I must go to the bank and get money 
for my hotel — would you like to come along? It might be a 
good thing for you to know where the bank is. And that 
reminds me of something else: I really must pay brother 
What’shisname; it was such a good party and I practically 
invited myself . . . but how can I possibly persuade brother 
What’shisname to take it? that’s the question. Hm. Ah! — I 
shall fold up a bill and put it in this envelope” (suiting action 
to word) “and IJ shan’t tell the good brother how much it is; 
I really want to pay my share — yes. Well, shall we start? 
Nonono; finish your cup of coffee, by all means: there’s no 
telling when you'll get another—I’m exaggerating, of 
course; as a matter of fact people live very well here. And 
excuse me, please, for rushing you this way, but if we don’t 
leave immediately the bank will be closed; besides, I really 
must exonerate myself before brother What’shisname .. . 
so you think you'll stop here, if you can find a room? For a 
few days, perhaps — hm. I think that’s a very sound idea; 
not to mention the pleasure it would give me . . . I know 
personally several of the people to whom you have letters. 
Yes. It’s almost as though one were seeing Russia with 


virgin eyes, one’sself. Quite, in fact. HAH-RAH-SHO!” 


right turn: at end of hall “‘here’s his door” (tapping gingerly) 
“Jet’s not go in, he might be with — O, how do you do! No, 
we can’t stay: well, only for a moment — let me present 
brother Cummings.” A shy young American, surrounded by 
batchelorneatness, shakes my hand. “Excuse us for intrud- 
ing: it’s about that excellent party to which I invited myself 
— but I did! — nono, really we mustn’t, you see we’re on our 
way to the bank, but my conscience troubled me so much: 
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please be merciful and let me pay my share!” “Your share 
was practically nothing” objects shy. “Well anyway” (most 
mysteriously passing him the envelope) “do let me give you 
this. And thank you so much for the party — not at all, my 
dear fellow — by the way, won’t you come to lunch? Well, 
another time, then: DAS-VEE-DAN-YAH!” We hurry up 
the hall. “Charming, isn’t he (I wanted to leave before he 
opened it). One of the few really nice — did I warn you 
against correspondents in general? Good. And now we'll go 
right down stairs . . . O, what about your baggage?” 


To halfbald my mentor speaks wingless words — promptly 
I exchange still sinful (why can’t I remember to erase those 
two) credentials for a (by some miraculous accident unoccu- 
pied) sanctuary, situated on floor 1 of the Hotel Metropole, 
Moscow, USSR (“‘you’re really terribly lucky. To my certain 
knowledge there hasn’t been a vacancy here for months — 
of course you’ve heard of the housing problem; people really 
do marry to gct a room. O don’t worry about your passport 
— it’s the custom: they’ll give it back later. Incidentally, the 
room you're getting isn’t as large as mine, of course; but on 
the other hand it’s nearer certain indispensable conveniences 
(did you bring some with you?Odear) and I’m not at all 
sure that your view isn’t even better than my own”). Col- 
lecting what I, comrade, checked in the comrade outhouse 
will cost — the comrade clerk seems cautious on this point — 
about Io roubles (“‘is that all the izvostchik at the station 
wanted? I’m surprised! But you were probably right to come 
by buss; the fact is, it’s almost impossible to find a taxi. — 
Now where is my . . . don’t tell me I’ve forgotten to take 
that pill! I have. Excuse me, I’ll just run upstairs and be 
right down — how perfectly stupid and ridiculous!”) Time 
stirs; whispering, relaxes . . . until, armed with all things 
unnecessary and necessary (including a twice forgotten letter 
of credit and a violent attack of indigestion) the benefactor of 
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benefactors announces ‘“‘— we’re off!” and descending com- 
rade visionary vista we comrades emerge: into 


Fresh Air, burgeoning with amorphous beings: sunlight, 
tucked with swarming closeups of oldfashioned streetcars 
(“don’t they remind you of Harvard Square,” the Sibyl 
mused, whimsically). “I was just thinking how somehow 
Athens-Of-America everything seems” agreed (dimly) 
Aeneas; who never (no, not even in Bossting) beheld so frank 
a flaunting of optical atrocities. Eheu fugaces . . . post- 
humously the mostly becapped men wear anything; the 
nonmen (especially those who are of maternal construction) 
show an indubitable preference for kiddiefrocks (reaching less 
than halfway to the knee) and socklets; as a result, only com- 
rade God can make a tree — but even comrade Kem-min-kz 
knows that the sum total would be not quite half worse if 
women were present. 

“I like it here so much!” lyrically exclaims Virgil 
“have you noticed a particular feeling in the air—a 
tension?” 

ehaveilr: 

And Dante has. Apparently one cubic inch of Moscow is to 
all the metropolis of New York — so far as “tension” goes — 
as all the metropolis of New York is to tensionless Silver 
Lake, New Hampshire: around, through, under, behind, over 
myself do amazingly not physical vibrations contract, ex- 
pand, collide, mesh, and murderfully procreate: each frac- 
tion, every particle, of the atmosphere in which moving 
moves, of my moving, of me, of cityless city, of peopleless 
people, actually is charged to a literally prodigious degree 
with what might faintly be described as compulsory psychic 
promiscuity. Whereby (if in no other respect) Moscow of the 
inexorably obsessing mentality, and merely mad New York 
(not to mention most complacent Cambridge Mass and 
proudly peaceful New Hampshire) belong to different 
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universes . . . verily, verily have I entered a new realm, 
whose inhabitants are made of each other; proudly I swear 
that they shall not fail to note my shadow and the moving 
of the leaves. 


A singularly unbanklike bank: outside, mildly imposing 
mansion; inside, hugely promiscuous hideousness — not the 
impeccable sanitary ordered and efficient hideousness of 
American or imitation American banks, but a strictly 
ubiquitous whenwhere of casual filth and aimless commotion 
and profound hoping inefficiency. We both give groundless 
ground before a Herculean nonman (from whom Cerberus 
himself might shrink) and carom off several halfasleep youth- 
less youths. Dreamily in rags a greenskinned hunchback 
passes, picking his teeth; and in rags repasses, rubbing one 
dreamily larger than the other ear — back and strollingly 
forth many emptyfaced uniforms clumsily are leading no- 
where guns — a pregnancy on kneehigh boots totes every- 
where a halfunited bundle of something angrily. Amid which 
phantasmal picnic are windows, arguments, transactions, 
prayers: more particularly a little Jew baffles himself against 
fate — proclaiming in various lingos that he cannot wait 
longer having stood in line three days; that tomorrow he 
must be somewhere else, that his desperate business could 
easily be consumated in 2 shakes of a lamb’s — “Be Patient” 
booms westernly thick middleaged businessman — “‘look at 
ME!” Virgil and I obey. “I’m General Electric” boom adds 
sumptuously; pushing (in the puss) a comrade who would 
sacrifice the rights of man to human wishes “and IJ spend just 
ninety-three percent of my time here trying to get money, 
although everything’s supposed to have been arranged be- 
forehand; but you know how it is.” “Of course it will be 
better soon” Virgil coos “‘in fact it’s getting better every 
day.” ‘““WHAT’S getting better.” “Why the standard of 
efic —.”” GE snorts; then grins “listen. Don’t make a big 
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mistake. It’s easy for the correspondents; they see things 
from the outside: but we” (with a gesture which commingles 
London Paris and New York) “are IN it.” 

“But I’ve got to go away!” shreiks the little Jew disas- 
trously. 

“Nothing of the sort” booms GE. 

‘“‘Whaddahyahmeen?” deliriously martyr screams. 

“T mean” ponderously retorts big business “that there’s 
no Got To here except Wait!” 
Poor Sibyl is quivering and sweating with a combination of 
stomachache, suppressed critical faculty, and not unnatural 
fatigue — vainly does he implore Russianly, vainly assert his 
ineradicable loyalty to Labour; we are merely sent to another 
window whose protagonist sends us back to the first, whose 
protagonist sends us again to the second, whence we are 
directed to a third and a fourth; finding ourselves (at the end 
of twenty promiscuous minutes) once more at number I — 
where (without the slightest warning) something happens; 
my guardian’s woes are heard, his letter of credit is inspected 
and his credentials approved . . . we relax). 

“You know” I (dazed) whisper “what strikes me most is 
that all these inefficient officials appear to be perfectly 
honest.” 


“But I’ve got to go —”’ the Jew sobs. 

All will be well (Virgil now tranquilly soothes) just keep 
calm... then, starting — ““my God!” 

“What's up?” 


GE laughs heartily (than hearty laughter at that bankless 
bank a threelegged moose bearing in its silver beak 5 orange 
kittens would be slightly less startling); Virgil furiously 
blushes: peering, among heads cropped and uncropped, I 
perceive that the comrade who (almost) was in the very act of 
sealing my illstarred angel’s fate has indelibly ceased to func- 
tion . . . also, that over the comrade is now bending anonman 
(are they in consultation? Not exactly — he merely is being 
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taught, at this critical juncture, to run an adding-machine) 
“T told you!” moans GE mopping mirthtears “can you 
beat it?” Apparently nobody but itself can beat it — for 
from a totally strange window out bounces letter of credit 
with requisite moneyless money: and, fleeing, I glimpse (with 
a corner of confused eye) the little Jew wrestling crazily 
with GE and a filthy big baby stealthily creeping creeping 
(under what may have been a table) toward what has 
served as (among many other thingless things) a waste- 
basket 
“such” muses mentor “are the evils of beaurocracy; not 
that —” and we dodge a tumbledown exRolls (driven at 
4omph by something in half a uniform for benefit of hatbox 
clasped by a somethingelse in sporty new suit of winter 
underwear) “but of course it’s simply unbelievable what 
they’ve accomplished” he resumes. ‘‘ Was it worse?” lightly 
I asked. “Unbelievable says the Sibyl” — that is, what 
they’ve done of course. O it was much worse. Yes indeed. 
But I always feel that we haven’t any right to criticise: the 
point is, you are now in a workers’ republic which is bound 
to make mistakes like anything else; but the mistakes are 
being rectified as quickly as possible — and after all, the 
ideal is what counts, isn’t it!” “I shouldn’t wonder if life is 
what —” (plucking him from a careening upholsteryless 
Daimler) “counts” (and shoving him past a leaping recent 
Ford) “— was that a taxicab?” I ask. “Thank you, I didn’t 
see the Jehu: yes, that was a taxicab, and we’re going to have 
a great many of them soon. My dear fellow, let me beg you 
most earnestly not to make the ridiculous mistake of judging 
by appearances; the thing to realise is, that here people run 
themselves: they are truly — for the first time in human 
history — free . . . now where am I going: yes. Our next 
stop is a very important personage: all the dispatches which 
are sent out by newspapermen have to pass through him; 
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might be immensely valuable to you. I’ll tell him you're 
America’s leading —” “‘Puh-jahlstah.” “Well well well, I 
thought you said you didn’t speak Russian!” “I don’t.” 
“What a pity; you ought to find yourself a teacher, a nice 
attractive young teacher; that’s what everyone does: it’s 
so much easier to learn from the pillow, you know (and it 
won’t cost you much, in fact practically nothing) — after 
five or six months you'll be able to understand a surprising 
amount. How? — you can’t afford to stay? — O but the Rev- 
olutionary Literature Bureau will be glad to have you do 
something for them, and they pay well — in roubles of course, 
but you can live on roubles. Nobody really ought to live as I 
do, at a foreigners’ hotel where roubles aren’t accepted: in 
fact, my only excuse is that I have a little money, and I 
enjoy spending it here where every penny goes to help the 
workers — what a pity you couldn’t arrive for the first of 
May! — now for a pass”’ (soldier; conversation: a species of 
affidavit is made out by benevolence: we climb chewed stairs 
in a mouldy building; enter a neat dentistlike reception 
room). “The man whom you're going to meet” in a whisper 
“is very cultured: yes; he knows what’s going on in artistic 
circles all over the world — I want you to compare him with 
the American equivalent: O — how do you do!” (bowing toa 
plump notman who smiles agreeably, converses briefly in 
stilted English, bowingly departs) “— that was one of my 
secretaries. Very intelligent girl. Attractive, don’t you think? 
Well of course they can afford to dress better — besides, it’s 
more or less in their line of business . . . do sit down; he’s 
preposterously busy, we may have to —”’ an ornate wallslice 
opens: appears Tallness crowned with Skull 
“please — come in” 

a voice modulated, a smile orchestrated; the strictly organic 
dignity of that subtle gracious (and possibly mythical) 
creature “a gentleman” . . . look, feeling myriad impacts 
of focussed carefulness; talk, dissected by daintily strenuous 
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tentacles of appraisal; listen, always confronted with 
(high in the glistening volume of forehead) a healed 
hole . 
“please — come again.” 

Down chewed stairs plunging, resume clumsily the how 
merely nervous street, the mercilessly general more aggres- 
sive vibration, the unskillfuly less infinite obsession. “Do 
please have lunch with me! We can stroll around afterwards 
and [’ll show you the old and new Gay-Pay-Oo buildings — 
of course you know what the “three letters” stand for; O 
not at all, quite the contrary; the Gay-Pay-Oo is a most 
benevolent organization, all those rumors which one hears 
are sheer nonsense: I tell you, quite the most intelligent and 
delightful people I know are in the Gay-Pay-Oo; you’ll see 
for yourself when you meet them — the whole idea is entirely 
different, my dear fellow: all members of the Gay-Pay-Oo 
are persons of the highest calibre, especially chosen for their 
idealism; it’s an honour, you understand: nonono, they’re not 
police at all, they’re guardians of the proletariat, and quite 
the most splendid organization in Soviet Russia — altogether 
noble and unselfish — why, I’ve been accused of being in the 
Gay-Pay-Oo myself . . . but what were we talking about: 
yes. Well if you like, we'll go to a really Russian place; except 
that I’m afraid you won’t be able to stand it — the smell is 
pretty bad. I took a couple of American friends there re- 
cently, and they didn’t seem to appreciate the food —” 


Lunch (underground) at circa 2 roubles per head 
fair soup 
sweetly dreadful “macaroni” and unmeat (the latter could 
not be cut either by me or by mentor: when hammered 
for several minutes it split) 
fearful perfume-beverage 
not quite right desert 
a truly magnificent stink (“they should give clothespins 
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here” says Vergil, nipping his nose) being the one and only 
redeeming feature of this otherwise merely Very Bad Child’s. 
“Odear, I must go back to the hotel and take a pill — my 
stomach isn’t what it used to be: afraid I gave you a very bad 
introduction to Moscow; you shouldn’t have been taken 
here — well just to make up for this, I'll show you Lenin’s 
mausoleum” 


Seeing the Sights 

the Slogan Of Slogans 
itself disconcertingly illpresented, occurs near an enticing 
gate via which we’re bumped by a most wonderfully 
refreshing lump of nearly comradeless space: on one edge 
of this lump sits 

L’s M 
a rigid pyramidal composition of blocks; an impurely 
mathematical game of edges: not quite cruelly a cubic 
cerebration — equally glamorless and emphatic, withal 
childish . . . perhaps the architectural equivalent for 
“boo! — I scared you that time!” (hard by are buried 
martyrs) 

the lump ends at Something Fabulous 
a frenzy of writhing hues — clusteringly not possible 
whirls together grinding into one savage squirtlike 
ecstasy: a crazed Thinglike dream solemnly shouting 
out of timespace, a gesture fatal, acrobatic (goring 
tomorrow’s lunge with bright beyondness of yesterday) 
— utterly a Self, catastrophic; distinct, unearthly and 
without fear. 


The tearing of mere me and this miracle from each other 
demands effort on part of failing benevolence (“yes, it’s im- 
pressive — but you should see the inside, which has been 
turned into a Revolutionary Museum: really I must get back 
to the hotel, please don’t desert me now; I wonder if I’ve been 
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poisoned — Odear, you can look at that any time: there are 
so many much more important things”) who increasingly 
ressembles a walking corpse. If combining the best (I mur- 
mur) elements of barberpole and pineapple be opium, more 
power to it. Wc cringes, palm over belly. “Where can I send 
a telegram?” I wonder; inconsiderately adding ““— to my 
wife.” He starts: staggers ““O yes — of course: a devoted 
husband .. .” “From the hotel?” I devotedly persist. 
“Yes, but the clerk wouldn’t know how much to charge — 
you'd better go directly to the postoffice just around the 
corner; there’s a charming woman who speaks French and 
German and (I think) a little English — ow! — well, we’re 
almost back, thank Heaven!” “Don’t be uneasy; I shall not 
inform the republic of your heresy”’ I promise: at which 
Virgil recovers sufficiently to gasp “what is that proverb 

. the devil is sick, the devil a monk — Odear!” ‘“‘Now 
you're talking: incidentally, has the proletariat any particu- 
lar commerce with psychology?” “Psychology? Why, don’t 
you know Pavlov’s work? One of the monumental —” “Or 
as Pope Watson has it, you ring a snake and show your bell 
a child. But what of Our Lord Sigmund Freud?” “Odear, 
are you one of those people? You aren’t going to analyse me, 
are you? Please!” 


“Charming woman” (fiftyish) speaks only Russian and 
German, latter to such an extent that decide I'll dilate my 
daily wrestlings with yah nyeh hahchoo. Purely for practice, 
lisp in numbers to a grinning comrade at keycounter; heart- 
ened, await lift and further progress. Hereupon occurs a 
curious phenomenon: many obviously native citizens are also 
expecting the elevator — fact, there’s a small multitude — 
but when that far from mighty machine arrives, 1ts deus very 
rudely excludes a number of worthy compatriots while, very 
politely, accepting the mere foreigner myself (who was 
lurking on the outskirts and doesn’t believe that the last shall 
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be first; just a good democrat). Sanctuary, not overample, 
sufficiently sunlit, appears as haven of refuge — but knock: 
Sibyl’s himself again, wants me to help him call on two 
“young people” upstairs . . . something about having re- 
ceived a note from them, impossibility of their lunching with 
him; must arrange something. We climb (on foot, at my re- 
quest) flights of less and less marble-or-something-or-marble 
and exhaustedly arrive before an open door through which 
the birds have flown. On foot (by request) we descend to the 
foyer’s cigarettecounter — and vaguely I observe an adoles- 
cent pair of uncouths emanating awkwardly on happiness. 
“You are being signalled” I hint. ““Odear, there they are!” 
(he rushes forward: instantly parts of the pair begin falling 
down revealing a third uncouth; who’s also full of bundles — 
a livid pygmy with a sharp face, which upon making my 
acquaintance almost swallows its cigarette) “we were just 
looking for you!” It seems that the pair, pimply American 
stripling embarrassed in a Russian blouse and his somewhat 
starved decidedly Radcliffe helpmate, are on the verge of 
deserting the Hotel Metropole for a less sumptuous life. I 
gather that the livid is assisting. Blouse hasn’t enough valuta 
to patronize “fleet” of Ford taxis outside — the Metropole’s 
modest contribution to proletarian cause; you, capitalist, 
pay in advance at the desk— and unattached taxis are 
scarcer than hen’s teeth and, in short, death is stingless. But 
Virgil will have none of that — cheerfully he shoulders 
bundles (bidding me do likewise): merrily our quintet attains 
the sidewalk; blithely the blouse departs in search of con- 
veyance, gaily his spouse spurns further aid and every cloud 
has a silver lining (and the third uncouth bows to the bottom 
of a ruined raincoat and waves courtierlike a sweatsoiled 
sombrero, pronouncing in Queen’s English the word To- 
morrow). ““They’re awfully nice —her husband teaches 
English: of course you’ve read his distinguished father, whom 
the Russians consider one of America’s great writers although 
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you may not — that little man helping them is an authority 
on military tactics” then, beaming upon my greatly per- 
plexed self “three good Cantabridgians should meet today. 
Come!” 


long gently rising street. A priest passes, motheaten — 
Virgil gloats “they’re few and far between, now: O not at all, 
that persecution story is ridiculous my dear fellow; the point 
is, anyone who still wants to serve The Lord can do so, but 
The Lord’s servant must have a useful occupation or starve; 
people have awakened to the fact that religion is opium: in a 
worker’s republic there’s no place for parasites . . . excuse 
me.” Halting, peeps cautiously into his shirt; resumes “a 
false alarm. Yes, religion is inextricably bound up with the 
family; and since the safety of the state depends on the 
abolition of the family, religion must go. Of course it’s hard 
for some of us who’ve been educated according to bourgeois 
traditions; but if we’re intelligent we see that there’s no 
other way — not that I miss my religion, quite the contrary. 
Odear, you really must stay at least six months; there are so 
many things to understand, so many thrilling aspects of this 
new world —” we enter a gloomful dwelling. “I admire Mary 
more than any girl I’ve ever met” Virgil states enthusi- 
astically. “—- Mary?” “Yes, indeed a splendid person — 
notice this hotel’ (as he spoke, a mean reek of rancid food 
drifted over us) “how I love it! In this hotel I have lived 
longer than in any other. Yes. I feel about it almost as a 
wandering mariner feels about his beloved home — not 
really, of course; my own bourgeois tendencies are pretty 
well stifled, thank — well, here we are.”’ Corridor pitchdark; 
glimpse of several buxom nonmen, attired as maids, respect- 
fully who recoil as Virgil gropes toward something .. . 
knocks. Crack of light — sharp hysterical squeal “you can’t 
come in! You can’t!” — tiny door opens — “you mustn’t! 
The room’s in such a mess!”’ and I’m bowing to a worn doll 
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with naked emaciated arms, vast feet, sunken eyes, mop of 
colourless hair, crazed jumpy laugh, and 2 stockingless laths 
protruding from ultraabbreviated fiddlefrock. 

“Sitdownsitdownsitdownsitdown” the 3rd good Canta- 
bridgian’s mangled voice chatters foolishly “can you im- 
agine it, can you imagine what she’s done now? the 
bitch!” 

“Mary!” admonishes Virgil, with mock gravity 
the way to refer to your female progenitor?” 

“She is, she is; mother is a bitch — excuse me, I suppose I 
shouldn’t be so frank before a guest . . .” 

“What has mother done now?” the benefactor of bene- 
factors inquires with a helpful smile. 

“Done? What has she done? She’s gotten what she calls 
pneumonia! That’s the latest excuse,” 

“Perhaps you ought to explain the circumstances” says 
mentor “I’m sure our guest will be interested.” 

“Very much” I corroborate. 

“Well you see”’ (twisting her gnarled skinnyness) “I was 
once a fool— do you understand? No? He doesn’t under- 
stand!” 

“You mean that you got married” the Sibyl slyly inter- 
prets. 

“Married. Yes. How lovely. I married a man. Nice pretty 
ceremony. You know. Flowers! Bless you my children and all 
that sort of nonsense — well, he wasn’t a man because he was 
a beast, a beast!” 

“You don’t spare your enemies, Mary” our guardian 
angel comments admiringly. 

“Why should I? They don’t spare me! Do they? You 
know me; do they?” 

“You’re going to win, my dear” encourages the spinner 
“T’m sure of that.” 

“Tl win” the doll’s voice snapped, to open in a sob “— 
hun! Yes, I'll win. — Well, ten years ago I was born. Do you 
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know what that means? I became a communist. And I 
wanted to come to Soviet Russia where a child can grow up 
to be free; and the beast went to a judge, to the courts of the 
fair state of Ohio, and the old judge made a great speech 
giving what he called my Husband the custody of the child 
—on what grounds? On what grounds do you suppose? — 
Tell him on what grounds!”’ 

“You tell him” invites benevolence. 

“On... the... grounds. . .” (witha deeply gradual 
writhe beginning in empty eyes and ending in famished hips) 
“That A Woman Who Puts Her Political Ideas Before Her 
Family Is Unfit To Be A Mother. HAHAHAHAHA!” — the 
sawdust body exploded in paroxysms of coughing; a snap- 
shot, stuck in mirroredge, slips slightly. 

“There is really something unique about the cruelty of 
what millions call Justice” mentor murmured. A microscopic 
room quivered with coughing; tranquilly from flimsy wall 
glared at the smallest bed one fatfaced child . . . “There 
there, dear Mary: you'll win!” (and coughing subsides). 

“So the question was, how to get him here — I asked all 
my friends, but none of them could manage it —” 

“She asked even me”’ giggles angel, making a wry face 
“but I somehow couldn’t see myself successfully abducting a 
baby boy from the bosom of his bourgeois family and placing 
him in the hands of his communist mother in Moscow! — 
just an old batchelor.” 

“Bless you, dear friend, for your counsel” the puppet 
whimpered “if it hadn’t been for such encouragement . . . 
well, finally my mother agreed to do it —— My Mother — 
haha! At the last moment, I get a cable from her, saying my 
child can’t be moved because he’s got to have an appendicitis 
operation! Can you imagine? Can you? — she had one breast 
cut off for cancer and thought nothing of it; but just because 
a kid has a scratch on his belly he’s got to stay quiet for three 
weeks! Ugh! — And now she’s delayed it a second time, to 
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give herself what she calls A close call . . . Pneumonia! 
What will that creature do next?” 

“You must fight on” cooed benevolence “and you're a 
great little fighter. I often wonder, Mary, where you got your 
own fighting spirit.” 

“Not from her!”’ the marionette snarled “mother has no 
strength of character: mother and father never got on since I 
can remember, but she keeps going back to him — why 
mother couldn’t live without him” words skidding in how 
much more contempt than a human voice possibly could 
extrude ~“— no, really.” 

“T believe it” said I, seriously. 


“Wonderful girl . . . simply extraordinary . . . a perfect 
trump” Virgil mused “when I think ef her I’m almost proud 
of Cambridge.” We turn a corner; embark upon a long muddy 
treeful boulevard, clogged with overhurrying nonmen and 
men. “This is one of our main streets, it divides the inner 
Moscow from the outer — very much like the Ring in Vienna, 
if you know Vienna . . . lovely tranquil town: but of course 
I prefer Moscow.” “The police were charging when I was in 
Wien” our hero gently remarks “and the horses were trying 
not to step on women; and beggars stood just inside cafes, 
never moving, with holes in their faces for eyes; and it rained 
a great deal.” “Really?” he surveyed me with a mixture of 
respect and alarm “you were there during the rioting? They 
smashed the Bristol, didn’t they?” “It had been mended 
when I arrived. O well, I imagine Russia was a most interest- 
ing place during the revolution . . .” ““You mean that what 
you've seen so far doesn’t interest you?” “I didn’t mean 
that. I did mean, how different something moving is from 
something won.” “O but nothing’s really won — that is, of 
course the revolution’s victorious and the future of humanity 
firmly established, but Russia is still fighting, you know; her 
triumph can’t possibly be complete until the rest of the world 
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comes to its senses, until the proletariat asserts its rights 
everywhere and capitalism bows its bloody head” (he sighed; 
adding) “how nice the colour is: do you see that girl with her 
red scarf? It means she’s a young communist . . . there are 
thousands of fine healthy lassies like her.” “Where are we 
going, if I may ask?” “Why I thought I’d take you to see the 
president of the Writers’ Club: a charming person; you'll like 
him particularly because he speaks French — not that I 
don’t wish I could speak French well myself; however, I 
take comfort in the fact that I’ve really mastered a little 
Russian; the accent is what bothers me most; but my 
teachers tell me I’m improving every day (I do hope it isn’t 
mere politeness!)” 


An authentic chaos of unhuman smells, a joyous anarchy of 
noises which are not words, a merciful complexity of illogical 
shapes and irrational colours, an alive mad intricately free 
feel of tree and rock, of movingness and earth, welcome my 
lonely nostrils ears eyes flesh spirit. Wandering carefully 
among carpenters masons ditchdiggers (and similar comrades 
disguised as workmen) we walk the plank to a speakeasylike 
door —and collide with dismally cheerful citizen who 
promptly reveals himself as personal friend of that prominent 
Russian-in-Paris novelist whose (by me personally sent) 
telegram did not scare up a brother in literature. And now I 
achieve my first bad break; now, asked the prominent’s 
address, I spontaneously reply Don’t know but he’s always 
at the Coupole — words better left un-(said John Boyle) 
return to create ample sorrow when we consider them com- 
fortably defunct 

— nevertheless if not however, am soon speaking with 
someone whom I immediately liked, someone who perhaps 
likes me and who certainly enjoys talking French, someone 
who invites me to a few minutes’ conversation quite as if 
conversation were a perfectly recognized form of derring do; 
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and Virgil, to his eternal credit I record this, shoves me al- 
most brutally at the conversationally inclined comrade 
(“see you later: be at my room about six; we’ll go to Gahls- 
took — that means Nectie —” and capping the climax “a 
bientdét!’’) 

What chiefly interests you? the diminutive president (’tis 
himself, not a picture) quietly asks, asks almost peacefully. 
A not big untidy room remarkably buntingless (but Lenin’s 
bust listens just outside). Miscellaneous whisper of imple- 
ments, how unlike generic machinethunder, seeps through 
Unshutness. — Would you like to see the vast industrial 
plants by which Russia is trying to get her place in the world? 
Russia is striving; a whole race, a vast part ofearth . . .— I 
understand: you are interested in the cultural side. More 
especially drama? Let me know whenever you want to see a 
play; I'd be only too delighted to telephone for you, the 
theatre reserves your seats gladly — and it will cost you 
nothing. Tomorrow our great writer, Gorky, arrives: may I 
suggest that you visit the club next day and meet him? Now 
let me show you our club — as a writer, you’re more than 
welcome here. 

(and, astonished, behold — hidden away under ground — 
positively not depressing rathskeller; may, an almost gay 

. with several almost lively looking customers engaged in 
almost luxurious gastronomics . . . and someone almost 
who might be an actress, perhaps because herself wears what 
might have been (almost and long since) stylish garments, or 
is it that this comrade doesn’t seem to be exactly carrying the 
woes of a sinful world upon shoulders precisely which were 
never made for unpleasure . . . and withal an atmosphere 
of semitranquility, of notuneasiness, almost of something 
approximating that blessedly aesthetic phenomenon: re- 
laxation) 

which bountiful crop of almosts dignifies a not quite terri- 
fying perspective; myself begins-to-begin to almost conjec- 
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ture that possibly comrade Kem-min-kz has an impossible 
place in the impossibly possible USSR. Also, how sweet 
(how proudly purely sweet) is the mother of imagination; 
courtesy 

— Probably that telegram never arrived: I know most of 
the comrades on this list of yours and I’m sure they’ll do 
everything they can for you. “Venez ici déjeuner, c’est le 
centre des écrivains” our food is good, the beer I can vouch 
for. Cigarettes? Of course; over here — 


Peacefully returning (proudly, without error) through street- 
less streets (tranquilly among peopleless people moving) 
surprise Dante’s cicerone in the very act of consulting his 
mural theatreschedule. Unpresently present is faded Inter- 
preter, who very distinctly wears That Elsewhere Look — 
times pathetic habit of shifting stance whenever viewed; as if 
avoiding a wellaimed blow — probably an erstwhile member 
of the longlost wellborns; anyhow inwardly ashamed of 
current occupation (whatever it may be). And this dodger 
*phones Proletcult, where The Nectie’s displayed (Virgil 
must see The Necktie tonight because he must, because The 
Necktie won’t be shown again, and finally because Virgil’s 
opus requires liberal documentation re proletarian histrion- 
ics) winning 3 places (the 3rd, I almost understand, for a 
distinguished American painter and writer who — luckily 
for Russia — happens to be in town). Selah. The distin- 
guished, allowed 15 minutes’ freedom, hastens to pump half- 
baldness anent my not yet arrived worldly goods — hb 
promises (Russianly, am beginning to understand) profound 
action; he will even interrogate a highly responsible comrade 
who departed this hotel in the direction of the outhouseless 
outhouse at 11 A.M. and is expected back in something very 
like half an hour, comrade weather permitting .. . (“Can 
you beat it?”) . . . but no sooner am semidesperately up- 
stairs than out respectfully rushes a not quite cheerfulness, 
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crying Luggage? and pocketing 35 comrade kopecks almost 
without a comrade murmur. (Horrors Of Trying To Tip A 
Comrade). Acci- or inci- (or both) dentally my poor old suit- 
case sprung one noble leak but (“‘honest thieves”) regurgi- 
tated nothing; no, not even the means of enjoying singularly 
painful shave and equally appropriate scrub — therefore, at 
6:45 punctually, do I present burnished arms chez Sibyl & 
Interpreter Inc. 
A ponderiferously (And How) YMCA atmosphere, strongly 
suggesting Nigorel lay (holy image of Ulianov much in evi- 
dence) pervades the radiatingly EDuCAtional prommenoir 
replete with sundry and various And How uplifting exhibits 
(models of bombing planes, tractors, whatnot; around which 
cluster curiously silent folk, bigeyed patient clumsy be- 
holders, awed childlike beings) . . . everywhere a mysteri- 
ous sense of behaving, of housebrokenness, of watch-your- 
stepism. No Smoking. Benevolently our delegation graces the 
and row of a rustic rendezvous wriggling with children (in- 
cluding one spontaneous and charming and otherwise note- 
worthy comrade of 8 or 10) for whom The Necktie might 
well have been composed — for it’s all “funnies’’, slapstick, 
hocuspocus (example: a bookcase full of ancient tomes and 
priceless knickknacks receives a good push; whereupon the 
whole contraption homogeneously disappears to magically 
become flat wall) and it culminates in 1 suh-wel Universal 
Cataclysm Finale (with somebody rushing up the aisle and 
everything and you know what I mean and Tah-de-ye-ahhh!) 
— indeed, circa 4 through this hugely long foolery, begin to 
suspect that all the grownupless grownups in Russia are 
childtenmass 

Item: during the first of numberless entreactes we invade 
(by special request) an atomic spicandspanness, more than 
miraculously into which — at the bidding of a flannelshirted 
necktieless almost jolly comrade manager(?) and a similarly 
bedecked modestly straightforward comrade-director(?) — 
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are forced delicious tea and luscious sweetmeats. Our hosts 
(brisk but courteous, efficient but sympathetic, in short fine 
fellows both) beg us to partake of the good cheer and with 
nothing short of incredible patience answer Vergil’s innumer- 
able (sic) questions (the numerable answers being recorded 
in a Harvard Cooperative Society Harvard Square Cam- 
bridge Mass notebook). The recorder is adopted, at inter- 
mission number 3, by an Hebraically extracted Little Girl 
With A Big Heart, who not unrecently left her native New 
York with the May Day Unit of radicals, never (she an- 
nounces) to return (Tah-de-ye-ahhh!) — viciously almost 
whose (almost but, alas, not quite sublimated via propa- 
ganda) corporeality responds to sundry and various setting- 
upexercises in which members of the cast very frequently 
indulge: a hungrily dreadful specimen, on the whole — and 
guzzles 4 cakes to dodger’s 1 and seems to know more than is 
good for any 6 comrades (our hosts’ dum & dee faces betray 
no secrets, but their eyes actually smile when comrade men- 
tor, statisticsward bound, checks comrade Unit’s illimitable 
exposition) 

— of this particular proletarian fable the Moral, as ex- 
plained (a) by dodger to angel (b) by angel to me (c) by 
Unit to dodger, oddly coincides with my ignorant own inter- 
pretation, viz. It’s not things that matter, comrade, it’s how 
you make use of things that matters: thus even a necktie, 
that symbol of bourgeois idiocy, may end as nothing less than 
a proletarian banner waving from loyal matchlock of Com- 
rade Righto while all Our Boys (and Girls AND HOW) go 
forth to make the whole world one big family. Perhaps — 
only perhaps — to imagine Life deliberately lifting Itself, by 
that hypothetical guiltsense which equals Its own bootstraps, 
out of fatally stupendous unconsciousness into the (how com- 
fortably measurable) tinyness of “humanity” — into a 
“scientific” infrared-ultraviolet illusion-of-a-future, into an 
omne-vivum-e-vivo ABC “reality”, into a vicariously in- 
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fantile Kingdom of Slogan — softly is not to misunderstand 
the message of Proletcult per (come all ye traumdeutungs!) 
Necktie. 


With an especially dodgeless dodge comrade Interpreter 
abandons us for comrade streetcar (tactfully thereby allow- 
ing comrade Unit unmitigated access to benevolence over the 
Two Good Comrades Together or tastes-in-common route). 
As for I, announce low craving for brightlights — whereupon 
Two Good Comrades Together emit mild astonishment and 
(wrapped in loftier than trivial matters) manoeuvre me sev- 
eral murderful miles to the deathsmelling portals of Hotel 


Metropole... 
“Well, I suppose you’re tired — I'll take the comrade 
home ... don’t mention it my dear chap! Let’s have 


breakfast in my room tomorrow — I like so much to break- 
fast in my pyjamas. But not before ten, eh? Just give me a 
knock. Gahlstook was wonderful, wasn’t it; we'll see The 
West Is Nervous next. Goodnight, tovarich! — O, remember 
about correspondents, and — something else I wanted to 
say . . . well, never mind, I can’t seem to think; see you 
tomorrow!”’ 
Away walked one of earth’s queerest couples. 
E. E. Cummincs 


JIM BRIDGER 


JIM had a body that one morning took 

A long pole in its hands and with a cry 

That no one can remember strangely pushed 

A hundred springing rivers down to mope 

In folds of yellow sleep below St. Louis. 

That afternoon the muscles of his body 

Threw enough of the Rocky Mountains down so any 
Of the oxen could step over them. That night 

Jim Bridger’s body cooled off in a cornfield 

Where some day Kansas City was going to be. 


Look at Jim Bridger standing in the cornfield: 


What can you say to an old man in the evening 

When the Rocky Mountains are coming back around him 
Chanting a long blue tomb-song for his body? 

What can you say to an old man in the evening, 

A blind man standing in a field of corn 

With the tap-roots waiting to lace his moccasins 

Where Kansas City’s going to be? Can you ask him: 


“How do you know the moonlight on your hand 

Is Idaho? How do you know the wind 

Is Colorado coming to cool your armpits 

When your arms have reached too far for loneliness?” 


They let him ride a plowhorse to the cornfield, 

But the horse has gone away and the dog has gone. 
Jim Bridger rode Grohean, the Comanche stallion, 
But Grohean is dead, he’s out there in the mountains. 
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Do you know how a stallion falls in a water course, 

With the neck curved back too flat and the ribs too high? 
What can you say to an old man in the evening 

When he gets down on his knees to feel the stubble 

And feels with his hands the particles of earth 

Binding Missouri together under the moon, 

Binding Missouri to the members of his mountains? 
What can you say when he lies down in the stubble 
Staring too long as if his lids were lenses? 


Will you remember him, Missouri River, 

The boy with starlight on his shaggy head? 
Do you remember him, New Mexico, 

The shaggy head in the mirror well of Taos? 
You, Canada? You, white Mackenzie River? 
You grasses and blue flowers rimming the Arctic? 
You silver gulls of Utah, flying in 

The wake of plows as if the plows were ships? 
Nebraska, wooer of rain, will you remember 
A cloud like a level rain cloud over two 
Horizons and a tall boy moving like 

A thunder master into the bison vapor? 


You, Colorado, wrinkling out of an old sea, 

Into the granite and the orchids and the high wind, 
Where do his moccasins slip down hill in the needles? 
Montana, when you lie on your back like a woman 
Hearing the flutes of the Blackfeet over October, 

Do you hear his name among the sorrow bringers? 


Wyoming, in the morning when the world 

Is turning over like a wheel and the mountains 
Are tossing up golden rivers to every ocean, 
How do you know which sea to give a river? 
Do you remember anyone who told you? 
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You wide Dakotas, listeners of wind, 
Where do the river namers stop at noon 
For shady antelope against their tongues 
With fifty songs to go into the sunset? 


Sometimes, when I’ve quarreled a long time with Jim Bridger 

For lying dead too long under a cornfield, 

And never leaving the cornfield like a myth 

That will not stay in any place too long, 

I say: “Jim, you’re ten consonants and vowels, 

You’re only the name of a lake in the Yellowstone, 

And something the postmaster knows in the Clark’s Fork 
Valley.” 


But I know why Jim will never rise from the cornfield 
And walk a thousand miles to wake his stallion. 


For I know how hard it would be to make a myth 
When I hear Wyoming singing to the seven reeds 

That quiver on a turbo-generator’s breast . . . 

When I write an advertisement and believe it 

And watch the people believing my advertisement . . . 
When I hear a city rocking at night to the same song, 
Every night the same song, always the same song. 

And I know why Jim will never stalk the moon 

When I listen to people buying automobiles, 

And what they say when they finger a fender curve, 
When I listen to some of the things they talk about 
Before they build high buildings and afterward 

When they look up out of their windows at high buildings; 
And I know why old Jim Bridger in the cornfield 

Will always stay there until he isn’t there. 


So much for old Jim Bridger, but if you ask me 
Where am I going on a summer day, 
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I’ll tell you I am gathering instruments 

About me like the seven reeds that quiver 

On a turbo-generator’s breast. 

T’ll tell you I am going to crack it out 

From Denver to Taos, figuring about 

An hour for a sandwich over Raton Pass. 

I’ll be in Castle Rock in thirty minutes 

Which I would say was more than old Jim Bridger 
Could make in a long day riding any stallion; 

It will be dark from Cimmaron to Taos, 

And I'll be tired enough to feel 

Some of the instruments slipping away: 

I'll feel the wheel dissolving in my hands, 

And I won’t be knowing about the brakes and throttle, 
And the same song that makes the cities rock together 
Will be moving through my fingers and the spruces, 
But I won’t know there’s music in my fingers; 

I'll be a slow thing moving into Taos, 

Slow as Jim Bridger on a weary stallion; 

But when I get to Taos I’ll start over, 

I'll feel the instruments and they will feel 

Like something waiting for me in a cornfield. 


Tuomas Hornsby FERRIL 


BOCK BEER AND 
BERMUDA ONIONS 


THE Indians come in on a late Sunday afternoon and they 
leave on the following Thursday. The weather is turning 
gradually from Winter into Spring. There are a great many 
guests at the farm, some planning to stay through the 
Spring into the Summer, and a few who have come down 
from the city for the week-end. The bedrooms are crowded 
and disturbed until the house looks like a hotel, and Amy is 
tired of being a hostess to so many people. From her bedroom 
she can hear them playing the gramophone and shouting out 
their card numbers. When the Indians come in she is sitting 
alone in her bedroom looking out of the window into the 
gardens. 

They come and go with incredible rapidity and quiet. 
No one knows who they are when they come and they know 
less when they have gone. While they are camped in the 
meadow the weather completes a final change. The air is 
sweet and unlocked. The gardens and the fields go finally 
green. The river is so high with the thaw that it cannot be 
any higher. The sky is sky. The trees are trees. Amy sits 
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alone in her bedroom rocking back and forth in her chair. 
She will have her forty-fifth birthday on the second of April. 
It is still March, but the warm wind makes April very near. 
She gets up and looks at herself in the mirror and counts her 
wrinkles. Then she sits down again and rocks back and forth 
looking out of the window and thinking about her age. 
It is impossible to comprehend forty-five Springs, and the 
forty-fifth will be as much of a failure as the others. One can 
lose a husband in the war she is thinking, and open a house 
in the country and spend on thirty guests the substance one 
would have given to a husband. But a house full of guests 
and memory crowded with Spring only makes the sum of her, 
flesh, blood, wrinkles, hair, a more final object to go up against 
April. She is aware of the ticking of every clock, the dripping 
of every gutter. She is aware of the passing of day and light, 
morning, afternoon, the confusion of twilight, evening. She is 
aware of the Spring and the changes in the season. There is 
a swift ripple of green, fashioned from wheat between the two 
vegetable gardens. A terrible green that has trickled into the 
landscape like cold water. The river is full. The rains will be 
warm and bitter hammering at the tin roof. And she cannot 
hold this back. Her hands are fleshless and nervous, strident 
with strange energy. She cannot put them up and make it 
ageless and changeless and Winter forever. She cannot hold 
this back with her hands any more than she can dam a 
cataract or a great wave. 

Five people are playing lotto in the drawing room. Mrs. 
White, her daughter, Rachel, Peter. Someone in the dining 
room is playing one of the gramophone records. It is an old 
record warped and distorted with use. The music comes out 
in bunches, the voice trembles and sings. A thin voice with 
a shallow throat that seems to be choked way forward in 
the mouth. The trombones flower and blare. The beat is 
rapid, swifter than the falling of water. Amy taps her feet on 
the floor in time to the music and thinks about her forty- 
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fifth April and the great symbol and seal of Spring as Bock 
beer and Bermuda onions. She can hear Rachel laugh and 
beat the card table. Mrs. White’s short-postured laughter. 
Peter’s growling. Rachel stamps the floor and beats the card 
table, this time overcome with laughter. 

Then a big maroon sedan comes up the driveway and parks 
by the front door. Two men get out of the car and walk over 
the lawn to the steps. Rachel gets up from the card table 
and meets them at the door. 

— Hello, she says. Is there anything I can do for you? 

The men look her over. One of them wears a gaudy necktie 
as lurid and terrible as metal. 

— We want to see Mrs. Henderson, he says. 

Rachel goes out of the room into the corridor and shouts 
up the stairwell. Amy comes out of her bedroom and walks 
down the staircase. She moves proudly and nervously across 
the room to the two men standing in the door frame against 
the twilight. They are both dark with black empty eyes and 
thin, pinched faces, either Mexican or American Indians. 

— Hello. Amy laughs and wraps her jacket around her. 

— Are you Mrs. Henderson? 

— Why yes. She laughs again. 

— We asked at the store, the first one says, and they said 
you have a large meadow where we could camp if we would 
pay you rent. We are a tribe of Cherokee Indians. There are 
twerity of us. We have our tents, and &ll we will do will be 
to camp in the meadow. This man is the chief. His name is 
Mario. 

The second man steps forward. He is dark and slow with 
a strange coolness to his person. He speaks in careful broken 
English: 

— Iam the chief. We will be very clean. We will only stay 
one week and we will pay you five dollars. We will not leave 
any papers and we will be careful of our fire. 

Amy laughs again. 
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— But I don’t know anything about you, she says. This 1s 
a private farm. Will you make much noise? Will you guar- 
antee me the five dollars? The first man speaks again. The 
chief puts a stick of gum in his mouth and chews rapidly. 

— We are Cherokee Indians from a government reserva- 
tion in Oklahoma. We will pay you five dollars in the middle 
of the week. We are very quiet. 

Amy turns and looks at the other people in the room. Then 
she shrugs her shoulders and ends her sentence in a question. 

— All right. You can stay. But don’t camp beyond the 
fence. She turns around and walks over to the card table. 
The two Indians go down the front staircase without speak- 
ing to one another. It is getting dark. The twilight changes 
and turns with the security of a merry-go-round coming to 
a halt. Amy puts on a sweater and walks back and forth in 
the room talking to the people who are playing cards. We will 
have Indians at the farm too, she says. Maybe they will do 
war dances and paint their faces for us. I think that they 
must be a hoax. What would Indians be doing in this part 
of the country in the Spring? They are probably very shrewd 
gypsies. But we have had everything, why shouldn’t we 
have Indians. 

Within an hour four cars drive up and park in the meadow. 
Six tents are lifted and a fire is built. Amy stands on the 
verandah watching the small fire fastened between the two 
hills. She watches the forms shift closely around the flame, 
black padded movements, elegant, silent gestures. She can- 
not hear them talk. Only the sound of the women’s bass 
laughter. The evening air is warm. The curtains are flapping. 
All she can think of is Bock beer and Bermuda onions. 

There is a strange forgotten blood bond between these two 
exact types of Americans. The influence of the landscape is 
secret and beyond control. The first have erected their tents 
on the soil between the hills. The second have built these 
strange white farmhouses that look like deflowered temples 
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in a violated wilderness. And it is with this half interest that 
Amy goes down to the camp fire with her guests, to question 
and examine the Indians. 

The first impulse is to hate them for their control and 
quiet and pride. At first because of the women’s costumes, the 
exactness of gesture, the warmth of their language, Amy and 
her guests carry on a deliberate unspoken warfare of hate 
and indifference. But the Indians are very convincing as 
Indians and they can weave flowers out of straw and roll 
cigarettes with one hand and do tribal dances and sing songs 
if they are given gin in payment. When the first impulsive 
indifference has been spent, Amy and her guests sit down at 
the camp fire among the Indians and ask and answer ques- 
tions. The chief tells them that they are traveling around 
northern New York and New England. They will do this 
until Autumn, when they go back to Oklahoma. Amy 
explains her existence. The facts that she is childless, that her 
husband was lost in the war, that she lives alone on this 
farm with a shifting mass of friends to defend her from 
loneliness. The Indians are interested in her aloneness and 
want to know how much she will sell the farm for, and are 
the floors in good condition. They quibble with one another 
over the condition of the floors. 

There is an older man in the group, who drinks too much 
and then laments the passing of his race. His face has sagged, 
his eyes are loose and heavy. When Amy brings him a half a 
pint of gin and a package of cigarettes he tells them the myth 
of creation. The other Indians watch him and tolerate him 
with a quiet patience. The women are stout and smooth like a 
type of southern Jew. They wear great muslin skirts of lilac 
and yellow that hang to the ground. Their breasts and blouses 
are ornamented with coins and pendant drips of imitation 
gold and silver. While the old man tells the myth they lean 
close to the flame, their jewelry rattles, they talk to one an- 
other in simple bunches of language. The myth is great, but 
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it is imperfectly told by this half-intoxicated Indian. The 
greatness has become incidental. It is something of incredible 
weight being passed carelessly from tongue to tongue. The 
old man’s face is draped and toothless, pinched up with gin. 
But while he talks an inner brilliance is imposed on his 
features. He can remember his own superiority, his secret 
faith in the Messiah of the feathered serpent locked between 
the waves of a lake and yet greater than all the lakes in 
America, than all the lakes and rivers and mountains. The 
great feathered serpent locked between soil and water, 
deathless and terrible, more terrible than the sum of all the 
soil and water that shelters him. 

The old man tips the gin bottle up to his lips and then 
pushes it down again into the warm spring soil. When he 
talks he rocks back and forth. He belches and fumbles with 
his cigarette and tries to summon words and phrases out of 
his memory. The other Indians talk among themselves all 
the time. Talk and chew gum and light cigarettes. 

In the beginning it was all ocean with nothing but a 
high place. The animals lived in the high place and 
there were many and it was crowded. They sent the 
beaver down onto the water and he discovered mud 
which he brought to the surface. The mud grew and 
spread until it formed an island. Later the island was 
fastened to the sky by four great cords. The sky is a 
vault of stone. 

In the beginning the world was soft and then it quick- 
ened and grew firm. Birds were sent down to see if the 
world were firm enough to hold the animals. They came 
back and said that the world was still too soft. The great 
buzzard was sent down from heaven and he flew near 
to the earth. When his wings touched the soil they beat 
up mountains and he was recalled to heaven. We were 
afraid it would all be mountains. 

Then the earth became firm and the animals de- 
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scended onto the earth. The animals lived among the 
mountains of the earth. 

There is a second world within this world. The seasons 
are different and the light and darkness is different. Our 
springs and rivers are the same and the sources and 
the endings of our springs and brooks go and come from 
the inner world. These springs are the doorways, and to 
enter the doorways it is necessary to go without food 
and to be much of the inner world. The seasons of the 
inner world are different and the heat and cold and 
light and darkness are different. We know this because 
in our cold seasons the fresh water from the springs is 
warm and in the warm seasons it is cold. Within each 
of us there is also an inner world and within the plants 
and the animals. There are different seasons when our 
blood is hot and cold. 

When the plants were created we were told to stay 
awake for seven days and seven nights. We tried, but 
we fell asleep and so we did not see the creation of the 
plants. Only the owl and the panther were awake and 
they were the only ones to see the creation. The plants 
are also connected with the inner world and within them 
there is a part of the inner world. Their roots are en- 
trances to the inner world. 

The earth is an island set in the middle of a great ocean 
suspended by four cords from heaven. Heaven is carved 
from one block of solid rock. When man dries up and 
the inner world perishes the earth will shrink and the 
cords will break and the world will go down again into 
the water. We are afraid of this. 

When the myth is over the old man belches and drains the 
last of his gin out of the bottle. The other Indians talk among 
themselves and the chief’s wife makes coffee in a large white 
pot and serves it in elegant demi-tasse cups with gold rims 
and gilt inscriptions. The chief’s wife makes everyone drink 
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two cups of coffee and then she sits down and smokes a 
borrowed cigarette. She tells Amy all about how the girls go 
to school and learn to be librarians in the Indian libraries 
and how lazy the men are and that they do not work. 


Ill 


The break occurs on Thursday afternoon between lunch 
and dinner. Among the people at the farm there is a young 
girl who has come down with her mother to spend a week 
with Amy. She is short and blonde with heavy drooping 
eyelids, and when she speaks she lifts her face as though 
to shake back her eyelids and speak up from under her eyes. 

It is late afternoon. There are a number of people sitting 
in the main drawing room smoking and reading. Amy is up 
stairs working on the typewriter, and the noise comes down 
into the room like artificial thunder. Suddenly this young girl 
runs up from the river bank, onto the verandah and into the 
drawing room. Her hair is shaken and loose. Her dress is 
rumpled. She runs into the drawing room. Her mother is 
sitting in a chair in the corner. The young girl runs to her and 
begins to weep convulsively and to beat her head on her 
mother’s breast. She will not talk. They do not know what 
has happened. Her mother takes her upstairs to the bath- 
room and washes her face and tries to find out what is the 
matter. 

It was after lunch when it happened. The young girl was 
walking down by the river. She met the chief on the other 
side of the bridge. He held her and struggled with her and 
kissed her. She screamed and beat her fists at him. He took 
down his trousers and finally she escaped. This is all she can 
say. Everyone’s curiosity is immediately directed to what 
actually happened. The girl is unable to say. For the rest 
of the evening she lies on a couch in the drawing room, her 
face to the wall, sobbing. Amy and her mother consult one 
another. The young girl is nervous and neurotic and it may 
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be all imagination. While they are in consultation the 
spokesman of the tribe comes up to the front door bearing 
under his arm a piece of stove pipe that he borrowed early in 
the week. He asks for Amy. She crosses the room and meets 
him at the door again. 

— We are leaving tonight, he says. 

— Oh yes. Amy’s words are high and empty in the air. She 
laughs and tells him to put the stove pipe in the barn. 

— Business is no good, he says. We are going down to 
Salbury where there is a roller coaster and a merry-go-round. 
Here is your money. He hands her a five-dollar bill. She 
takes it and crumples it up in her jacket pocket. 

— Well goodbye, she says. She turns around and comes 
back into the room. He leaves the stove pipe standing by the 
front door and returns to the meadow. Within twenty 
minutes the tents are taken down and the cars go out of the 
driveway. The meadow is empty. Around the ashes of the 
camp fire there is a circle of condensed milk tins, candy tinsel, 
coffee tins, soup tins, paper bags, fruit peelings. The young 
girl is still in the drawing room, her face to the wall. They 
tell her that the Indians have gone. They ask her what 
happened. She answers in a heavy petulant voice. 

— In the name of Christ can’t you leave me alone. I don’t 
know what happened I tell you, I don’t know. 

That evening Amy picks up the first impulse of hate and 
indifference again. They were not real Indians. They were 
shrewd European gypsies. They had probably picked up the 
myths and the war dances from books in the public library. 
There would undoubtedly be a lot of money in the business 
of becoming primitive Indians for the amusement of civilized 
Americans. Amy walks back and forth on the verandah 
looking up at the sticky sweet Spring stars. Rachel winds the 
gramophone, and Amy can hear the thumping of the springs. 
Then Rachel starts the record. The same record. The 
repetition is inevitable and pretentious like a miniature doom. 
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The trumpets stem out and flower. The choked shallow voice 
sings the same explosive words. You can see her standing on 
the front of the stage. Walking back and forth on the stage 
shooting out her abrupt smart buttox. 

Ab need lovin’ 

That’s what ab crave 


Ab need lovin’ 
Ab can’t behave 


The chorus girls are standing at the footlights. Shaking, 
vibrating, their hands trembling above their heads. 


Sweet-sixteen-and-never-been-kissed 
Comeon-show-me-what-I ve-missed 


Amy walks back and forth on the verandah, smelling the 
soiled Spring air, wondering how she is going to pay out the 
long mornings, the brief evenings of Spring and Summer. 
Wondering if lilacs are as fabulous and purple as she remem- 
bers. All she can think of is Bock beer and Bermuda onions. 
They will have to clean the meadow out and throw away 
the tin cans. The river may be high this Spring, high enough 
to flood the vegetable gardens. 

Jon CHEEVER 


LESS LOVE 
THAN EACHNESS 


LESS love 

than eachness clinging to the sill of sense, 
less unity than choice: 

tight finger to finger 

eye to grave eye, 

this perpetual greeting 

the tide-rip at the meeting 

of the tide and stream. 


And so I asked little at first 

of the beauty I had chosen; 
prayers are not granted 

them that ask but them that thirst 
though all the estuary of the mind 
flow up with hot salt springs 

and blind. 


Now in the dark of time 

so much grows in me through the ground 
is drinking me and drunken, 

given and being given shrunken, 

I cannot render 

the final spasm of surrender, 

but with the world go round and round, 
eternal tide-rip of our greeting, 
lubricious slime. 


R. P. BLackmur 


BENEATH 
A Se oie 


IT WAS not very warm, but the long slopes of grass looked 
weary. The sky was still, and held a blueness which could 
hardly be. The white hens cupped their breasts in the loose 
brown dust and were silent. She stood and stared, the cool, 
flat steel of the windmill blandly cold against her forehead. 
Beneath her ribs pressed a heaviness which she could not 
shake off. With her left hand she felt the fingers of the right. 
They were warm and moist. The two young bulls looked at 
her with wide, immobile eyes. The heaviness and silence of 
everything was so great that she turned around hurriedly, 
almost hoping that wild, swift things would flit off into the 
sky, but everything was fixed and motionless, and only two 
blue doves sheened lazily in the sun, on the barn top. 

She had left the house when the warm odor of the spruces 
had come to her nostrils, through the open screen door, when 
Nellie had gravely folded the fifth white sheet. She had to 
stir. When she rose, the drowsy hound lifted his head half- 
way, but dropped it at once again, shaking his loose brown 
ears. To Nellie she said, “I’m going to look around a bit 
outside,” and Nellie, folding a blue lunch cloth, answered, 
“All right.” Then she had come here to the foot of the wind- 
mill. She looked at the two doves. A killdeer called once, and 
a small group of leaves twirled on the aspen and stilled again. 

Her thoughts came and turned again and again on the 
same things. She could not shake them loose. The loneness of 
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the farmyard seemed to surge up to her throat, and against 
her eyes. She closed her eyes and listened. But she thought 
she could hear the breathing of the little bulls, and a little 
frantically she opened the eyes again and turned around. 
They still stared at her with somber eyes, their heads lowered 
a little, as if the blue sky were too heavy for their short necks. 

Seven weeks had passed since she had come. The first were 
lost in the novelty of everything. But then late spring passed 
away with the silencing of orioles, and only the farmhouse 
and its trees remained, a core in a lonely disc of stillness. But, 
there was Nellie. George had been good to give her Nellie. 
She knew that now, even though she had not asked for a girl, 
because somewhere she had been told it was not done on the 
farm, and also she was not certain that George could afford 
it. George had been good, but George was different. Every 
day, after she had pealed the shrill bell, she stood by the gate 
to watch him come past the huckleberry swamp, behind the 
heads of his huge brown horses. He was red-armed, and the 
sun had bleached his hair. One hot noon, when the sun made 
everything scintillate and shiver, she said to herself, “Only 
a very small part of him belongs to me, the rest belongs to the 
earth.” She had startled, as if someone had said these words 
close to her mouth, someone in flight, who was now lost to the 
earth. It had frightened her, and impatiently she had pushed 
the heavy gate open, smarting her chin against the top 
board. And when George had passed through, behind his 
huge horses, he had bent his red face a little from the height 
of the wagon, and had shouted from his dust-darkened lips, 
“That ’se baby.” To her. She stood and stared, and with a 
voice raucous, nearly like a man’s, she had shouted to him, 
“You tell ’em.”’ But, something had ended right then, and 
when the jangling of the horses’ harness grew still, she was 
certain something else had stilled and had become dead in 
the wide, still heat. Slowly she had followed George into the 
house, many steps behind him, and he had not waited for her 
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at the door, but had walked on into the darkness of the house. 

Since that noon she had not been at the gate again. Very 
earnestly she had questioned Nellie about different things 
about the farm, but Nellie, used to the farm, had explained 
in awkward monosyllables, and had never stopped her work 
when she answered. One afternoon she set tea, and when 
everything was ready she called Nellie and told her to stop 
her work and have tea with her. Nellie came slowly and 
awkwardly, and laid her red arms on her lap. They talked a 
little about housework, the milking, the chickens, and when 
she had urged Nellie to drink her tea, the girl had gulped it 
down hastily, and was ready to rise to return to her work 
again. She said, “But you’ll have another cup, won’t you?” 
Nellie settled back and said, “I don’t care if I do,” and 
waited. They talked a little again..She had wanted to ask 
Nellie about the big farm boy who came to get her every 
Thursday evening in his new Ford, but she hadn’t dared. 
Suddenly she had become aware again that they were silent. 
Uninterested, she turned the pages of a poultry magazine, 
which had been on the table in front of her. A little later 
Nellie rose silently, and was soon after clattering among the 
dishes in the kitchen again. 

She grew very lonely beneath the moveless windmill. Three 
sparrows fought in a dead lilac, and from somewhere, some- 
one shouted to horses. Someone was beneath the clear sky to 
shout words. Perhaps it was only a voice, disembodied, 
drifted from miles away. She listened again, but for the drone 
of a large yellow bee everything was silent again. She lifted 
her head and looked up along the slender steel rafters of the 
windmill, and laid her hand on the rung of the steel ladder 
just above her head. She hesitated very shortly. Then she 
started to climb the ladder. It shook a little, and the narrow 
rungs hurt the inside of her hands, but steadily she climbed 
higher, first above the roof of the henhouse, then above the 
aspen, then even above the broad green heap of the maples. 
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She thought no longer, but went on up. She reached the large, 
grey blue vane and stopped. There she was, far above every- 
thing. A slow breeze flagged her dress and brushed coolly 
around her ankles. Her hair floated slowly over her temples 
and into her eyes. With one hand she brushed it away. 

All around lay the green day, silent and lonely. Beneath 
her huddled the house among the spruces and maples, like an 
old animal squatted in sleep. Again she heard the shouting to 
horses, and suddenly behind the ledge she saw a horse’s head 
shake upward and disappear again. She waited to see it again, 
but nothing came. Blocks of paling wheat, and blue-green 
corn, lay everywhere. Not far away was the Tilson farm- 
house, with one window above the foliage, like a wide, lidless 
eye, which watched something which she could not see. 
She looked at it. A white cat crossed a path and was lost in 
the purple alfalfa. Then, beyond the house she saw a road, 
very thin and grey, like a long, dried timothy stalk. Along it 
crept a car, then another, and still another. She started to 
count them. There were seven. ‘“‘Seven cars,” she muttered 
to herself. Seven moving cars on a green flat earth. It did her 
no good to be up there. Again the horse’s head lifted above 
the ledge and was gone. Then came a man’s raw shout. 

And then, slowly, without color, a large bird lifted above 
the green of the swamp, drifted on slow wings upward, and 
toward her. Gradually its huelessness became color, and 
between the wide, grave waft of wings she saw a body and a 
head. It was a heron. Solemnly it floated past her, away 
again in the endless still blue. She only looked at the heron 
now. Soon it too would be swallowed by the trees that limned 
the horizon. That slow, bar of heaviness pressed under her 
ribs again, and her throat filled, as with dry dust. The heron 
still wavered, hueless again. 

The screen door banged. She listened. Then came Nellie’s 
voice with a frightened shriek. “Why, Miss Whalen. Why, 
you’re going to break your neck. Why, of all things.” 
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She opened her eyes and looked down upon Nellie, who 
clutched a broom and stared up with a distorted face. She 
lowered her foot and started to descend. “I’m coming down, 
Nellie,” she called. She went down a few rungs and looked at 
Nellie again and waved. “I’ll be down in a minute.” She 
laughed loudly and clearly, and saw that the bulls were 
watching her descend. 

Then she stood on earth again. Nellie still waited with her 
broom beside her and said, ‘‘Why, of all things,” over and 
over again, as if she had memorized those words and no more. 

She looked at Nellie and laughed nervously. “I had to see 
things move,” she explained. 

Nellie looked at her and shook her broad face slowly. 
“Why, Miss Whalen you ... Why, of all things,” she 
faltered and stood and stared: 

“It’s all right, Nellie.” She brushed her hands together. 
They hurt from the strain. Suddenly she said, ‘Come on, 
let’s go in.” 

But by the house was the scent of the spruces, and on the 
other side of the screen door the hound flapped his tail 
silently. She paused and looked at the dog, her hand on the 
screen door. 

“What do people do here anyway for amusement?” she 
asked Nellie abruptly. 

Nellie stared. “You could go visiting,” she said. 

She nodded her head, “That’s right, I could.’”’ She brushed 
her hands along her dress. “And it’s about time I see the 
neighbors. Tilson’s isn’t far.” 

“No,” said Nellie. 

She turned away from the door and walked down the 
path. Nellie watched her leave, opened the screen door, let it 
slam against the dog’s head, and shuffled inside. A young 
rooster stretched its neck to crow, and failed after one 
guttural note. Then all was silent again, with a small grass 
snake gliding through the plantain leaves, and a swallowtail 
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winging loosely above the only foxglove that bloomed. 

When she heard Nellie slam the screen door, she slackened 
her steps a little. Again she looked in the mailbox, knowing 
that the mail came only once a day, but she hoped that she 
had missed something that morning. The road was powdery 
white with dust, which floated over her shoes and around her 
ankles. No cars would come that way she knew, till five 
o'clock, unless someone lost the way and took the wrong 
road. Two big black crows crossed it and recrossed it, and 
seven male cowbirds fluted at one grey female on the lone 
telephone wire. 

She hurried across the road, and decided to reach the Til- 
son place through the alfalfa field. Someone called to horses 
again. She took the first step in the alfalfa gingerly. Small 
bees and glittering flies hummed from the purple blossoms, 
on to other purple blossoms, and grasshoppers darted off on 
crackling wings. She had not imagined that the plants were 
so high, but when she stooped a little, the blossoms brushed 
her fingertips. But when she tried it again, a lean caterpillar, 
with strange tufts of hair along its back, clung to the back of 
her hand. Hastily she shook it off and hurried on. She was not 
going to think any longer, but she would walk and walk, her 
thoughts only on blossoms and insects. She looked around 
and saw that she was alone in a field of purple blossoms and 
green leaves. She was alone with insects. Then suddenly a 
cow lowed a dark, groaning bellow into the still afternoon. 
She hurried again. 

Somewhere in these purple tangles was also the white cat, 
which she had seen from the windmill. There might be other 
things. She ran and let her feet fall heavily on the soft ground, 
so that anything that might be beneath them would be 
crushed to death. Near the old stump fence she stopped and 
wiped her temples with her handkerchief. 

She walked along the fence and looked for a place where 
she could climb over it. On the other side was the grass- 
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grown lane, which led to the Tilson barnyard. In the lane 
sat the cat, studying the sky. “Kitty, kitty,” she called. The 
cat shut his eyes to slits, then opened them wide to orange- 
green balls, pale in the sun. “Kitty, kitty,” she called again. 
The cat rose and ran away slowly down the lane. Gradually 
he ran faster, but then he suddenly stopped and faced her 
again. She saw a spot without brambles and bushes, and 
carefully she climbed over the loose fence, after she had 
looked closely for spiders. She looked for the cat again, but he 
was no longer in the lane. Something white moved furtively 
through the pink mallows. She laughed a little. Then the 
sumach at her side rustled, and a black mullein stalk crackled. 
She looked aside, and her lips parted, but no sound came 
through them. Very clearly she heard the man’s voice to the 
horses again, but mutely she stared at the figure among the 
sumachs. 

Uncertainly, with her voice at too high a pitch, she said, 
“Why, hello.”’ She watched the boy and hesitated. Suddenly, 
she remembered she had heard about the imbecile child of 
the Tilson’s. He stared at her, his loose lips open, while saliva 
stringed from his chin to the sumach leaves. She shuddered a 
little. Again she said, “Hello.” 

He grinned at her with large decayed teeth and tittered. 
“Hello,” he said, with the same intonation she had used, 
and took a step forward. She stepped aside. 

The sun lay on his clammy yellow skin, and his hair 
dangled lankly over his forehead. The impotent hands shook 
from loose arms. He had been eating raspberries, because 
there was seedy juice on the down of his chin. Repugnance 
seized her, and at each ape-like lunge of his shoulders, she 
stepped aside a little. His smile creased into a tremulous 
half-arch of lips, and he too stopped and pointed an un- 
washed hand at her. 

“You know, this is weather for corn, but if it don’t rain 
everything is going wrong.” His words sounded like the 
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husky chatter of a big fowl. He looked toward the east and 
pointed with a red-spattered finger. “Everything is going 
wrong,” he repeated mournfully. 

She pressed her hands against her ribs and looked at him. 
“Yes,” she said huskily. 

“Everything is going wrong,” he repeated. “Isn’t it?” he 
demanded suddenly, and laughed weakly. 

She nodded her head and said, “Yes, everything.”’ She 
stepped aside to pass him. “I must hurry,” she said 
brusquely. She tried to hurry past him, but he stepped in 
her way. 

“Everything is going wrong,” he repeated tonelessly. 
Then he reached out his hand. “I’m going too,” he said. 

She shook her arm frantically. “No you’re not.” 

His hand slid wet and hot over her wrist, and she shook it 
off. “Don’t do that,” she whispered hoarsely. 

Again she tried to pass him, and again his hand grabbed 
her wrist. “I’m going too,” he said. 

Desperately she plucked at his shirt with her free hand 
and pushed him. He tumbled back limply into the tall grass 
and the sumach leaves, and landed on his back, his eyes shut. 
She gasped and thrust her knuckles between her teeth. With 
his eyes shut he started to laugh at her, a high, cackling, 
hen-like laughter. She turned around and started to run 
along the ruts to the farmhouse. She passed the white cat 
who looked at her solemnly, and a big grey goose scampered 
from the grass and shuddered ahead of her. By the first barn 
she stopped and looked back. She could not see him, but when 
she listened she heard his hen-like laughter from the sumachs. 

She walked past the barns toward the front of the house. 
Huge pigs rose from dribbling dirt and stared at her with 
hazy eyes, and grunted. She hurried past them. Five geese 
came and waddled behind her. She could hear the flapping of 
their webbed feet on the hard path. Otherwise everything 
was still beneath the maples. She stopped and looked for the 
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door. The geese also stopped behind her. Nothing stirred 
behind the black windows of the unpainted house. With some 
misgiving she went to the door, over the creaking porch. 
There was no bell, and she peered inside through the open 
doorway, but everything was still and dark there, except an 
old clock which tocked thickly. She knocked. Nobody came. 

She went down the steps again, and the geese shifted to 
let her pass. Then she walked toward the back of the house, 
and they followed again. 

When she turned the corner of the house, she saw Mrs. 
Tilson on the little back porch. She stopped to greet her, but 
held back her words. The geese had also stopped. Mrs. Tilson 
was sleeping. 

The geese lifted their necks expectantly to her, but she 
stood still and looked at Mrs. Tilson. Ihe woman’s large red 
hands rested heavily on the potato peelings in her lap and her 
heavy legs were sprawled far apart. Her swollen head dangled 
awkwardly over the side of the old rocker, and her thick 
lips moved fishlike when she breathed. A small spider made a 
leisurely descent from her black hair to the porch floor. Still 
she stood and stared at her neighbor. The geese also waited. 
Over the fence an old blind horse lowered his head and re- 
mained so. His eyes were milky white, and his nostrils dilated 
rhythmically as if he sensed that she was there. 

Still she hesitated. Then footsteps shuffled behind her, 
and she heard the hen-like laugh. She ran away, past the 
sleeping woman and past the blind horse. The geese did not 
follow now and she did not look back again. She ran into the 
land and hurried over the fence again. The grasshoppers 
spattered away from her as she ran through the timothy and 
later through alfalfa. 

When she reached the roadside she sat down among the 
mallows and cupped her chin in her hands. She wept a little. 
Then she brushed her tears away and sat there and thought. 
No one was on the road. Even the crows had left. 
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Finally she rose and walked along the road to her house. 
The warm scent of the spruces came to her nostrils. Morosely 
she stared at the shriveled lilac blossoms at the entrance 
of the path. They too had deceived her, blooming lushly 
and odorously when she had come. She looked at the 
shriveled and blackened blossoms again and walked into the 
driveway. 

She remembered that the phlox were in full bloom in the 
flower garden, where large red and white clumps swayed 
lightly above the hedge. She walked toward the garden. 
But then she saw one bloom shake convulsively, and when 
she came closer and looked over the privet hedge, she saw 
that the pullets had invaded the garden again and were 
scratching and dusting among the flowers. An uncontrollable 
rage seized her. It was an old garden full of large, bright 
flowers, and the only thing she still liked about the farm. She 
pressed her teeth together in rage, picked up a long dead 
branch which lay at her feet and rushed at the pullets. 

They scattered cackling. One white rooster was near her. 
She lifted the stick to strike him, but it snapped and broke 
off close to her hand. The rooster scurried away, and she 
followed him. The frantic bird ran against the fence and she 
nearly caught him, but he slipped past her and ran through 
the flower garden. She ran after him, wildly, treading on the 
flowers. Her lips puckered against her teeth. The rooster ran 
to the front of the house, and she followed close upon him. 
Her breath came sore and hard, but still she ran. Three times 
they ran around the house. The rooster had become silent 
and started to falter as he ran. Finally he huddled against the 
fence, too tired to go on. She nearly fell on top of him. With 
both hands she clutched his body. But when she felt the 
warm, smooth feathers, and the pulsing shake of the body 
she calmed a little. Her sides ached, but a strange thrill passed 
over her, when she felt the wildly beating heart against her 
fingers. Slowly she lifted the animal from the ground and 
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held it loosely between her hands. His breast cupped softly 
against her fingertips, and his restless brown eyes blinked. 
She laughed bitterly, and shook, and the rooster shook in her 
hands. 

Suddenly she was aware that George stood behind her. 
She stopped her laughter and waited. 

“Ellen, what is the matter?” he demanded. 

She faced him, still holding the rooster. “Nothing.” She 
shrugged her shoulders. “‘Not a thing.” 

He reached out his hands to take the rooster from her, but 
she stepped back. ‘What is the matter?” he urged. 

“Not a thing.” She started to laugh again. 

“Nellie came and called me, and said there was something 
wrong,” he continued awkwardly. 

She stared at the rooster in her hands, and half aloud she 
repeated the imbecile’s phrase, “Everything is wrong.” 

“What?” he tried to take the rooster again. 

But suddenly she laughed again. “Here.” She thrust the 
rooster into his hands. 

“But Ellen, what did you do?” He pressed the fowl 
against his chest and stared at her. 

“T?” She laughed grimly and met his eyes. “‘I went visit- 
ing, that’s all. That is absolutely all.” She dragged the last 
words slowly. 

He looked at her. 

Suddenly she turned and walked toward the door. ‘‘Why 
don’t you go back to work?”’ she shouted. 

The screen door slammed behind her. He watched her 
disappear into the darkness of the house. The rooster rested 
warm against his chin. Unconsciously he rubbed his chin 
gently over the bird’s smooth neck. Then he stooped and 
lowered it to the grass. He shrugged his shoulders and walked 
toward the pasture. The white rooster scampered through 
the burdock leaves, and everything was silent again. 

Davip Cornet DeJonc 


THE PROBLEM OF 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


THERE is no expression that comes more naturally to the 
mind of an historian of medieval philosophy than that of 
Christian philosophy. There is none, it seems, that could 
raise fewer difficulties, and therefore we should scarcely be 
astonished to see it so frequently in use. Meantime, there 
are few which on reflection prove to be more obscure and 
difficult to define. The question is not, indeed, to know 
whether an historian of medieval thought has the right to 
consider the philosophy built by the Christians, during the 
middle ages, apart from those that were the product of 
Jewish and Mohammedan thought. From this point of view, 
the problem is purely historical and can be easily solved. 
But strictly speaking, we cannot isolate in history what 
existed as a unity in reality. Since we know that Christian, 
Jewish and Mohammedan thought have influenced one 
another, it would be a mistaken method to study them as 
so many closed and isolated systems. In fact, historical 
research lives on abstractions and each one of us marks 
for himself a sphere of activity whose frontiers are those 
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of his competence. But it is important for us to believe 
that the limitations of our method are not the limits of 
reality. 

The true problem does not lie in that direction; it is of a 
philosophical character, and considerably more serious. In 
its lowest terms, the problem consists in asking whether the 
notion itself of a Christian philosophy has any meaning, and, 
secondarily, whether it corresponds to a certain reality? 
Naturally, it is not a question of knowing whether there have 
been Christians who were philosophers, but rather whether 
Christian philosophers are possible. With such an interpre- 
tation, the problem would be asked in the same way with 
reference to Mohammedans and to Jews. Everyone knows 
that medieval civilization is characterized by the extraordi- 
nary eminence which the religious element has in it. Like- 
wise, everyone knows that Judaism, Mohammedanism and 
Christianity produced at that time bodies of doctrines in 
which philosophy was combined more or less harmoniously 
with religious dogma, and that this combination has been 
given the rather vague title of scholasticism. The question 
precisely is to know whether these forms of scholasticism, 
be they Jewish, Mohammedan or, more particularly, Chris- 
tian, merit the name of philosophies. Now, just as soon as 
we formulate the problem in these terms, far from appearing 
evident, the existence and even the possibility of a Christian 
philosophy becomes problematical, and this to such a degree 
that today there seems to be agreement in the most opposed 
schools of philosophy in refusing any positive meaning to 
this expression. 

It is opposed, first of all, by the criticism of historians, who, 
without discussing @ priori the question of knowing whether 
or not a Christian philosophy is possible, accept as a fact 
that during the middle ages it never existed. Fragments of 
Greek doctrines more or less awkwardly grafted toa theology: 
that is almost all that Christian thinkers have bequeathed 
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to us. They borrow from Plato and Aristotle indiscriminately, 
and, what is worse, even try to unite them in an impossible 
synthesis and, as John of Salisbury already pointed out in 
the twelfth century, to reconcile those dead who were never 
in agreement while they were alive. No one has ever wit- 
nessed the progress of a thought which is at the same time 
fundamentally Christian and truly creative. Christianity, 
therefore, has made no contribution towards enriching in 
any way the philosophical heritage of humanity. 

The fact which the historians believe to be true is explained 
by the philosophers. If. there has never been a Christian 
philosophy observable in history, the reason is that the 
idea itself is contradictory and impossible. Foremost among 
those who share in this opinion are to be placed those who 
can be called the pure rationalists. Their position is so well 
known that it would be hardly useful to describe it, were it 
not that its influence has extended much farther than is 
commonly supposed. For them there exists between religion 
and philosophy an essential difference which renders any 
collaboration whatever between them ultimately impos- 
sible. All are not agreed on the essence of religion, quite the 
contrary, but all are agreed in affirming that it does not 
belong to the order of reason, and that reason in its turn 
could not derive from the order of religion. Now, the order 
of reason is precisely that of philosophy. Philosophy, there- 
fore, is essentially independent of everything except itself 
and particularly of that irrational thing called Revelation. 
No one to-day would dream of speaking of a Christian 
mathematics, or of a Christian biology, or of a Christian 
medicine. Why? Because mathematics, biology and medicine 
are sciences, and because science is radically independent of 
religion in its conclusions as well as in its principles. The 
expression, Christian philosophy, which is used, in the 
meantime, is no less absurd, and the only thing to do 1s to 
abandon it. 
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It is needless to say that in our own day not one neo- 
Scholastic philosopher could be found who would admit that 
there is no relation between philosophy and religion. Never- 
theless, it would be a mistake to think that an absolute 
opposition separates all of them from rationalism as it has 
just been described. On the contrary, although they main- 
tain expressly on another level the existence of necessary 
relations between philosophy and religion, some among them 
admit the premises of the rationalistic argument and some 
even have the courage to accept its conclusion. What these 
neo-Scholastics deny is that no Christian thinker has suc- 
ceeded in constructing a philosophy, for they affirm that 
St. Thomas Aquinas has established one; but only a little 
insistence would be necessary to make them admit that the 
philosophy of St. Thomas is the only one, and that if it is 
the only one the reason precisely is that it is constructed on 
a purely rational level. The disagreement, therefore, which 
separates them from the rationalists is much more a dis- 
agreement on facts rather than on principles, or, if there is a 
disagreement on principles among them, it does not refer 
to the very notion of philosophy, but to the place which 
belongs to philosophy in the hierarchy of sciences. While the 
pure rationalist places philosophy at the top and identifies 
it with wisdom, the neo-Scholastic subordinates it to theol- 
ogy which alone fully deserves the name of wisdom; but 
why do certain neo-Scholastics think that their philosophy, 
even when it is subordinated to theology, remains identical 
in nature with that philosophy which recognizes no Wisdom 
above it? How is such an attitude to be explained? 

Were one able to ask the thinkers of the middle ages what 
right they claimed to the title of philosophers, one would 
receive very different replies. First of all, some of them no 
doubt would answer that such a title does not interest them 
at all, because they have another title, that of Christians, 
which is sufficient. In defense of this position, such deter- 
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mined opponents of dialectic as St. Bernard or St. Peter 
Damiani could be cited, but even apart from these extreme 
cases, the Averroists are the only ones who will be found to 
admit an exercise of reason which is purely philosophical 
and systematically removed from the influence of faith. 
Such as it found expression in the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, for example, the moderate position is well repre- 
sented by St. Anselm and St. Bonaventure, who, moreover, 
invoke with perfect justice the authority of St. Augustine. 
The use of the pure reason certainly appears possible to 
them. After the existence of Plato and Aristotle, how could 
that be doubted? But St. Anselm and St. Bonaventure al- 
ways remain on the level of concrete conditions under which 
the activity of reason takes place, and not on the level of 
reason 1” statu naturae purae. Now, it is a fact that between 
the Greek philosophers and the modern world there has 
taken place a Christian Revelation which has profoundly 
changed the conditions governing the activity of reason. 
How is it possible for those who have this revelation to 
philosophize without taking it into consideration? The errors 
of Plato and Aristotle are precisely the errors of the pure 
reason; every philosophy which claims to be self-sufficient 
will fall into the same or even greater errors, so that from 
now on the only safe method for us will be to take revelation 
as a guide in order to reach some understanding of its content. 
It is this understanding of revelation in which philosophy 
itself consists. Fides guaerens intellectum, that is the guiding 
principle of all medieval speculation. But would not that 
result also in a confusion of philosophy and theology which 
would destroy philosophy itself? 

It is to avoid this danger that certain neo-Scholastics have 
thought it necessary to adopt in part the position of their 
adversaries. After conceding the principle, they try to prove 
that the only philosophy worthy of the name which ever 
existed during the middle ages was that of St. Thomas. St. 
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Anselm and St. Bonaventure in beginning with faith re- 
main necessarily within the realm of theology. The Aver- 
roists remain within the realm of reason but in refusing to 
hold as true the most necessary conclusions of reason they 
exclude themselves from the realm of philosophy. Thomism 
alone presents itself as a system whose philosophical con- 
clusions are deduced from purely rational premises. In that 
system theology has its proper place, namely at the head of 
the various departments of knowledge. Founded upon 
divine revelation from which its principles are derived, it is 
a distinct science, which begins with faith and uses reason 
only to explain its own content or to protect itself against 
error. So far as philosophy is concerned, though it is true 
that it is subordinate to theology, nevertheless, it depends as 
such only on the method which is proper to itself. Having 
been founded on human reason, owing its truth only to the 
evidence of its principles and the exactness of its conclu- 
sions, philosophy achieves spontaneously an accord with 
faith without violating its own principles. If it finds itself 
in accord with faith, the reason is simply that philosophy is 
true and that truth cannot contradict truth.? 

Without doubt, between such a neo-Scholastic and a pure 
rationalist there remains a fundamental difference. The 
neo-Scholastic holds to faith, and any disagreement between 
his faith and his philosophy is the certain sign of philosophi- 
cal error. In such a case, it is necessary for him to reconsider 
his conclusion and his principles until he has discovered the 
error which renders them faulty. Nevertheless, even then if 
he does not agree with the rationalist, it is not because they 
do not speak the same language. Such a neo-Scholastic will 
not commit the unpardonable error of a St. Augustine or a 
St. Anselm, and invite us first to believe in the existence of 


1Cf. the classic study of Father M.-D. Chenu, La théologie comme science 
au XIII¢ siecle, in Archives d'bistoire doctrinale et littéraire du moyen age, Vol. Il 
(1927) p. 31-71. 
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God when we ask for a proof. If his philosophy is true, it is 
because of its rational evidence alone; if he does not succeed 
in convincing his adversary, it would not belegitimate for him 
to appeal to faith for his justification, not only because this 
faith is not admitted by his adversaries, but also because 
the truth of his philosophy rests in no way on that of his 
faith. 

When an interpretation of this character is given to the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas, certain consequences as 
surprising as they are inevitable appear immediately. First 
of all, the Augustinians of every age, as we remember, haye 
raised vehement protests against the paganization of Chris- 
tianity by Thomism. If certain modern Thomists deny that 
Augustinism is a philosophy, the Augustinians of the middle 
ages long before them said that Thomism was not faithful 
to the Christian tradition. Whenever they have fought 
against some Thomistic thesis whose truth appeared contest- 
able to them, they have reénforced their dialectical criticism 
by objections of a much more general nature, intended to 
reach the very spirit of the doctrine. If Thomism has erred 
on the problem of illumination, of seminal reasons or of the 
eternity of the world, is it not because it was mistaken at the 
very beginning on the fundamental problem of the rela- 
tions between faith and reason. For just as soon as we refuse 
to follow St. Augustine, who himself professes to follow faith, 
in order to follow the principles of some pagan philosopher 
or of his Arabian commentators, reason is rendered power- 
less to discern truth from error. Reduced to its own power, 
reason allows itself to be blinded by doctrines whose errors 
cannot be discerned because of this very blindness. 

Nor is this the most curious point. Just as certain Augus- 
tinians reproach Thomism with being a false philosophy 
because it is not Christian, so certain Thomists reply that if 
this philosophy is true, it cannot be in any way because it is 
Christian. In fact, they must adopt this position because 
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as soon as reason in its activity is separated from faith, all 
intrinsic relation between Christianity and philosophy be- 
comes contradictory. If a philosophy is true, that is only be- 
cause it is rational; but if it merits the title of rational, that 
could not be because it is Christian. Here is a parting of the 
ways. A Thomist will never admit that there is anything 
whatever in the doctrine of St. Thomas contrary to the 
spirit or to the letter of faith, for he professes expressly that 
the accord of revelation and reason is only the accord of 
truth with itself; but we ought not to be too surprised to see 
that some Thomists accept without qualm the classic 
reproach of the Augustinians: your philosophy no longer has 
any characteristic that is intrinsically Christian. Indeed, 
how could it have this characteristic without ceasing to 
exist? The philosophical principles of St. Thomas are those 
of Aristotle, that is to say of a man for whom neither the 
Christian nor even the Jewish revelation existed. If Thomism 
has completed and purified Aristotelianism, this never took 
place by a recourse to faith, but by a more correct or more 
complete deduction than Aristotle himself had made of the 
consequences implicit in his own principles. Briefly, so long 
as we are on the level of philosophical speculation, Thomism 
is only an Aristotelianism rationally corrected and judiciously 
completed, and St. Thomas had no more to baptize Aristo- 
telianism to render it true than he had to baptize Aristotle 
to agree with him: the philosophical dialogue is carried on 
between reason and reason, and not between reason and 
Christian faith. 

The logical conclusion of such an attitude is the negation 
pure and simple of the very notion of Christian philosophy, 
and surprising as it may be, such a position has actually 
been held. Not only have there been historians who deny 
that Christianity has seriously affected the course of philo- 
sophical speculation, but there have also been neo-Scholastic 
philosophers who affirm as an indisputable fact that the 
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notion of Christian philosophy is meaningless. In fact, either 
we shall have to use philosophy to facilitate the acceptance 
of religious dogmas, and thus identify philosophy with 
apologetics; or we shall subordinate the value of the conclu- 
sions obtained through reason to their agreement with 
dogma, and thus enter the realm of theology; or, again, in 
order to avoid these difficulties, we shall make up our minds 
quite boldly to say that Christian philosophy means purely 
and simply ¢rue philosophy, and then no reason will be forth- 
coming to show why this philosophy should be discovered 
and professed by Christians any more than by unbelievers 
or by opponents of Christianity; or, finally, we shall add that 
this true philosophy, in order to be Christian, has only to be 
compatible with Christianity; but if this compatibility is only 
a concrete circumstance due to the purely rational develop- 
ment of its first principle, the relation of philosophy to Chris- 
tianity remains no less extrinsic than it was in the preceding 
instance, while if this compatibility is the conscious result of 
a special effort, we find ourselves again within the realm of 
theology or apologetics. We are moving in a circle. It is as 
though we were trying to define in clear terms a contradic- 
tory notion, that of a philosophy, in other words, a rational 
discipline, which would be at the same time religious, that is 
to say, whose essence or activity would depend on non- 
rational conditions. Why should we not therefore abandon 
an idea with which no one is satisfied? Augustinism would 
not object to a Christian philosophy provided it is content 
with being Christian and gives up being a philosophy; neo- 
Thomism would not object to a Christian philosophy 
provided it is content with being a philosophy and gives up 
being Christian: would not the simplest solution be to disso- 
ciate completely the two ideas and, trusting philosophy to 
reason, to restore Christianity to religion? 

In the face of such an agreement between the observation 
of fact and the analysis of ideas, it would be absurd for us to 
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wish not to take it into account, were we not reminded of the 
complex relations which unite ideas to facts. It is very true 
that as a simple collection of facts history never decides the 
significance of any problem, because the decision always 
belongs to ideas; but it is equally true that concepts derive 
their existence from facts, and, once existing, become critics 
of facts. Now it is a fact that in the problem of defining the 
notion of Christian philosophy, though the deductive method 
has been used extensively, the inductive method has been 
used scarcely at all; and we may add that such an induction 
has been very rare when it has been undertaken from a 
Christian point of view. In what way have philosophical 
thought and the Christian faith conceived the relations 
which exist between them? What did each think to give and 
to receive in the interchange of ideas which grew up between 
them? These are vast questions to which decisive answers 
are not lacking, and the methodical investigation of which 
challenges the powers of human thought, not only because 
of the multiplicity of particular problems which it would be 
necessary to solve for a successful conclusion, but also be- 
cause the solution of each of these problems depends in part 
on the attitude which we adopt towards the facts themselves. 
Nevertheless, these are problems which we must at least 
state, provided we wish to develop a discussion of the idea 
of Christian philosophy that is fundamentally serious and, 
given the existence of a corresponding historical reality, to 
make possible its definition. 

But does such an historical reality exist, indeed, can we 
conceive that it has existed? Good historians have denied 
this, basing themselves on the character of primitive Chris- 
tianity which was exclusively practical and foreign to all 
speculation. Harnack has done much to spread this idea, and 
after him it will be found frequently in many different au- 
thors. The course of these lectures will show quite sufficiently 
my attitude towards that question. For the present, I wish 
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only to eliminate the first question which this problem raises 
and to remove the sort of prohibition which it places upon 
every undertaking of the kind that I propose to consider. 
What is meant by saying that Christianity when con- 
sidered in its beginnings is not at all specudative? If the mean- 
ing of such a statement is that Christianity is not a philoso- 
phy, then nothing is more evident; but if it is intended to 
prove that even on a specifically religious level Christianity 
did not admit any speculative element, and that it was re- 
duced to-an attempt at mutual assistance, at once spiritual 
and material, among the various communities, then such a 
statement passes perhaps beyond the limits which historical 
observation admits. Where is such a Christianity, un- 
acquainted with speculation, to be found? In order to meet it, 
we should have to go back to the time before St. Justin and 
eliminate from primitive Christian literature many pages 
from the Apostolic Fathers; we should have to suppress the 
first epistle of St. John with all the mystical speculation of the 
middle ages that it inspired; we should have to reject the 
Pauline teaching on grace from which was to be born soon 
after the thought of St. Augustine; we should have to sup- 
press the gospel of St. John with the doctrine of the Word 
contained in its prologue: we should have to pass to a time 
before the synoptic gospels and deny that Jesus Christ him- 
self has taught the doctrine of the Heavenly Father, has 
preached faith in the providence of one God, has announced 
to men eternal life in a kingdom without end; we should have 
to forget above all that primitive Christianity was more 
intimately related to Judaism according as it was more 
primitive. Now the Old Testament contained a number of 
ideas on God and the divine government which, without 
having a specifically philosophical character, awaited only a 
favorable soil in which to develop into philosophical conse- 
quences. The fact, therefore, that there is no philosophy in 
the Scriptures does not give us the right to hold that the 
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Scriptures could not have exercised any influence on the evo- 
lution of philosophy. For the possibility of such an influence, 
it is necessary only that the Christian life should contain 
from its beginnings speculative as well as practical elements, 
even though the speculative elements existed only in a 
strictly religious form. 

If from an historical point of view nothing prevents the 
undertaking of such a study, we may add that from a 
philosophical point of view nothing renders it @ priori absurd. 
Nothing, not even the ancient quarrel which divides certain 
Augustinians from certain Thomists. The reason why they do 
not understand one another, is that under the same name 
they are trying to answer two different problems. The Thom- 
ists will accept the Augustinian solution to the problem only 
when the Augustinians recognize that, even in a Christian, 
reason is essentially distinct from faith and philosophy from 
religion. Now St. Augustine himself recognizes this; there is 
nothing left, therefore, except that an Augustinian admit a 
distinction that is so necessary. Conversely, the Augustinians 
will accept the Thomistic solution to the problem when the 
Thomists recognize that, in a Christian, reason in its present 
state and activity is inseparable from faith. Now St. Thomas 
himself recognizes this; there is nothing, therefore, which 
prevents a Thomist from accepting this position. If this is 
true, though we do not know as yet what Christian philoso- 
phy comprises, it does not appear to be theoretically contra- 
dictory. There is at least one level on which it is not impos- 
sible, namely, the level of concrete conditions in which the 
rational activities of a Christian take place. There is no such 
thing as a Christian reason, but it is possible to have an ac- 
tivity of reason under Christian conditions. Why should we 
refuse to admit @ priori that Christianity could have changed 
the course of the history of philosophy by opening up to 
human reason, through the mediation of faith, horizons 
which it had not yet discovered? That is a fact which need 
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not have come to be, but there is nothing to prove that it 
could not have come to be. And we can go even farther and 
say that this is a fact which a mere glance at the history of 
modern philosophy bids us believe came to be. 

The progress of the classical philosophy of the seventeenth 
century is with justice related to the development of the 
positive sciences in general and to the development of mathe- 
matical physics in particular. That is the point upon which 
Cartesianism is opposed to the metaphysics of the middle 
ages. But why do we not ask more often on what point 
Cartesianism is opposed to the metaphysics of the Greeks? 
It cannot be a question of making Descartes a Christian 
philosopher, but is there any one who will dare to hold that 
modern philosophy from Deseartes to Kant would be exactly 
what it has been, if there had not existed Christian philoso- 
phies between the end of the Hellenistic period and the be- 
ginning of the modern era? In other words, the middle ages 
perhaps have not been so philosophically sterile as it is sup- 
posed, and it is perhaps to the dominant influence exercised 
by Christianity in the course of this period that modern 
philosophy owes some of the leading principles which have 
inspired it. A rapid examination of the philosophical output 
of the seventeenth, eighteenth and even nineteenth centuries 
will reveal immediately characteristics that it appears diffi- 
cult to explain without taking into account the rational effort 
pursued by Christian thought between the end of the Hel- 
lenistic period and the beginning of the Renaissance. 

Let us open for example the works of René Descartes, the 
philosophical reformer par excellence, the man of whom 
Hamelin dared to write that he “comes after the ancients, 
almost as though there had existed nothing between them 
and him with the exception of the physicists.” What are we 
to understand by this a/most? We can recall first of all the 
title of his Méditations sur la metaphysique “in which are 
proved the existence of God and the immortality of the 
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soul.” We can recall again the parentage of his proofs of the 
existence of God with that of St. Anselm and even those of 
St. Thomas. It would not be impossible to show the indebted- 
ness of his doctrine of freedom to medieval speculations on 
the relations of grace and free choice, an eminently Christian 
problem.? But it will be sufficient perhaps to point out that 
the whole Cartesian system hangs upon the idea of one God 
who is all-powerful, who in some way or other creates him- 
self, who therefore creates eternal truth including the truth of 
mathematics, who creates the universe ex nihil and con- 
serves it in existence through a continued creation without 
which all things would return to the nothingness from which 
His will has produced them. We shall have to ask very soon 
whether the Greeks knew the idea of creation, but the only 
fact which requires such a question:suggests irresistibly the 
hypothesis that in this problem Descartes depends directly 
upon the Biblical and Christian tradition and that in its very 
essence his cosmogony only penetrates more deeply into the 
teaching of his masters concerning the origin of the universe. 
Besides, what is this God of Descartes: infinite being, per- 
fect, all-powerful, creator of heaven and earth, Who has 
made man in His image and likeness and conserves all things 
by the same action which has created them, — what, in brief, 
is the God of Descartes if not the God of Christianity whose 
nature and traditional attributes one can easily discover in 
this doctrine? Descartes affirms that his philosophy is not in 
the least dependent either on theology or on revelation, that 
all the ideas with which he begins are clear and distinct ideas 
which the natural reason, upon a little attentive analysis of 
its content, discovers within itself; but how does it happen 
that these ideas which are of a purely rational origin turn out 
to be exactly the same in their essential aspects as those that 


2#. Gilson, Etudes sur le réle de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du system 


cartésten, Paris, J. Vrin, 1930. Cf. La liberté chez Descartes et la théologie, Paris, 
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Christianity had taught in the name of faith and revelation 
for sixteen centuries? This agreement, in itself suggestive, 
becomes still more so when the example of Descartes is com- 
pared with the analogous examples of those who surrounded 
him. 

The personality of Malebranche, when compared with 
that of his master, appears to be only of secondary impor- 
tance; nevertheless, we cannot neglect it without rendering 
unintelligible the history of modern metaphysics. His doc- 
trine of the indemonstrability of the existence of the external 
world combined with that of the vision in God prepares im- 
mediately the idealism of Berkeley; while his occasionalism 
which supposes the impossibility of proving any transitive 
action of one substance upon another prepares immediately 
the criticism directed by Hume against the principle of 
causality. In any case, it is enough to read Hume to realize 
that he is aware of following Malebranche in this question. 
We are faced, therefore, by an important, perhaps even de- 
cisive, moment in the history of modern philosophy. Now, 
whose authority does Malebranche invoke? He invokes St. 
Augustine as much as he does Descartes. Of course, he pro- 
tests against Scholastic philosophy with greater vehemence 
than had Descartes himself, but instead of reproaching 
Scholasticism with having identified philosophy with religion, 
as one might imagine, this modern philosopher reproaches it 
with not having been sufficiently Christian. The error of St. 
Thomas Aquinas consists in having followed Aristotle and 
Averroes, a pagan and his “misérable commentateur,” in- 
stead of following St. Augustine who was the perfect repre- 
sentative of the Christian tradition. Nor is it a question here 
of a criticism that is accidental and external to the system 
but of a reproach which aims at the very heart of the system. 
If Scholasticism had been more Augustinian, it would have 
been more religious and consequently more true.’ 


3 Malebranche, Recherche de la vérité par la raison naturelle, Preface. 
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In fact, what should a Christian philosophy, worthy of the 
name, be? First and foremost, it should be the exaltation of 
the glory and the power of God. He is Being and Efficacy in 
the sense that every thing that is, is only through Him and 
that everything that is made is made through Him. What, on 
the contrary, are Aristotelianism and Thomism? They are 
philosophies of nature, that is to say, systems in which sub- 
stantial forms or natures are supposed to exist which are cer- 
tain kinds of being endowed with efficacy and productive of 
all the effects that we attribute to the activity of bodies. 
Nothing is more natural than that a pagan philosopher such 
as Aristotle should attribute this subsistence, this independ- 
ence and this efficacy to finite beings. Likewise, that it should 
make the knowledge which we have of bodies depend on their 
existence and on their action upon our souls, is no more than 
we can expect. But a Christian should know better. Knowing 
that fo cause means fo create, and that creation is the proper 
operation of the divine being, St. Thomas should have denied 
the existence of natures or substantial forms, should have re- 
ferred to God alone all efficacy, and in this way should have 
placed in Him the origin of all our knowledge as well as that 
of our actions. In a word, it is as essential parts of a philoso- 
phy that is truly Christian and founded on the idea of the 
all-powerful that Malebranche upholds the truth of occasional- 
ism and of the vision in God. 

It would be very easy to multiply examples and show what 
truly over-powering influence God the Creator of the Old 
Testament has exercised on the imagination of classical 
metaphysicians. To quote Pascal would be to take up a posi- 
tion that is too easy to defend, since to a great extent it 
would amount to quoting St. Augustine; but we forget too 
often, perhaps, to ask ourselves what would remain of the 
system of Leibnitz if we suppressed in imagination the ele- 
ments of that system which are specifically Christian. There 
would not even remain the statement of his most fundamental 
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problem, namely that of the radical origin of things and the 
creation of the universe by a God who is perfect and free. It 
is with this notion of perfect being that the Discours de meta- 
physique opens, and it is with a justification of divine provi- 
dence, indeed with a reference to the Gospels that this 
treatise, whose great importance in the work of Leibnitz 
cannot be contested, is brought to its conclusion: “The an- 
cient philosophers had very little knowledge of these impor- 
tant truths; Jesus Christ alone has expressed them divinely 
well, and in a way that is so clear and so familiar that even 
the dullest minds have understood them; His Gospels also 
have completely changed the face of human affairs.” 4 These 
are not at all the words of a man who thinks that he is follow- 
ing the Greeks as though nothing had existed between them 
and him. We could say as much of Kant, did we not so often 
forget to complete his Critique of Pure Reason with his 
Critique of the Practical Reason. We could even say as much 
of our contemporaries.® 

For it is a curious fact and one worthy of remark, that if 
they have ceased to refer to the City of God and to the Gospels 
as Leibnitz does not hesitate in doing, our contemporaries 
have not ceased to feel their influence. Many of them are 
living on what they no longer know. I shall quote, for pur- 
poses of illustration, only one example, but a very character- 
istic one, that of W. P. Montague, whose Belief Unbound has 
just been published.* After having noted the fact that rude 
hypotheses rise spontaneously in the minds of men during 
primitive periods of history, Mr. Montague adds that we 
can then observe the occurrence of a strange phenomenon, 
“|. . perhaps the strangest and most retrogressive in all 
human culture, which consists in the translation of the crude 
~ 4 On the religious elements in the philosophy of Leibnitz, cf. J. Baruzi, Leibnitz et 
l organization religieuse de la terre, Paris, F. Alcon, 1907. 

5 Kant, Die Metaphysik der Gitten, Methodenlehre. 


6 W. P. Montague, Belief Unbound, New Haven, Yale University Press, 1930; for 
the quotations, cf. p. g-10 and p. 97. 
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hypothesis of our ignorant ancestors into dogmas proclaimed 
by divine omniscience.” Thus it happens that the Christian 
Old Testament which presents itself and pretends to impose 
itself as a divine revelation, is only a body of popular beliefs, 
an example of folk-lore unduly deified. Mr. Montague is in 
need of a new Promethean God, as he calls him, “. . . and 
what this Promethean conception means is that the holy 
spirit of God, could we but feel it, would not only be courage 
to hearten us in weakness, and solace to comfort us in 
sorrow . . . but power and light and glory beyond what we 
had, however much we had.” 

One could hardly preach better than that, and for a very 
good reason. If that is what the new belief at length liberated 
from the folk-lore of the Christian Old Testament is to offer 
us, Yale University could substitute a public reading of St. 
John or St. Paul for the D. H. Terry Lectures. Furthermore, 
if the new God, according to the belief of W. P. Montague, 
differs from the ancient God in that he affirms instead of 
denying life, we are reduced to asking what meaning the 
notion of Christianity can have retained in the spirit of our 
contemporaries. In reality, the new religion of Mr. Montague 
is an amusing example of Biblical folk-lore mingled with 
Greek folk-lore. He considers as new philosophical ideas 
vague recollections of the Gospels which he read when he was 
young and which something in him without his knowledge 
refuses to forget. 

There are, therefore, some historical reasons to cast some 
doubt on the radical separation of philosophy and religion in 
the centuries following the middle ages; and, in any case, it is 
permissible to ask whether the classical metaphysics has not 
been nurtured on the substance of Christian revelation much 
more profoundly than is admitted. To ask the question in 
this form is simply to state upon another level the same prob- 
lem of Christian philosophy. If there have been philosophical 
ideas introduced into pure philosophy by Christian revelation, 
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if something of the Old and the New Testaments has passed 
into metaphysics; in a word, if it is impossible to conceive 
that the systems of Descartes, of Malebranche or of Leibnitz 
could have been formed such as they are without any influ- 
ence upon them of the Christian religion, it becomes exceed- 
ingly probable that the notion of Christian philosophy has a 
meaning, because the influence of Christianity on philosophy 
is a reality. 

For one who is convinced of this reality there are two atti- 
tudes possible with reference to it. One may admit with 
Auguste Comte that metaphysics will fall into desuetude, 
just as did the theologies of which it is only a shadow. Or, one 
may accept as a fact that, just as theology has survived the 
requiem sung for it, so metaphysics will continue for a long 
time to come to find its inspiration therein. That, I believe, is 
a point of view which is the more true because it agrees the 
better with the enduring vitality of Christianity; and it is 
difficult to see how it could vex those who have faith in the 
future of metaphysics. Whatever may happen in the future, 
that is the lesson which emerges from the past. “Without 
doubt,” observed Lessing with profound insight, “religious 
truths were not rational when they were revealed, but they 
were revealed in order to become rational.” ” Not all, perhaps, 
but at least some of them, and that is the meaning of the 
question to which the lectures that are to follow will try to 
find a reply. At the beginning of such an investigation, our 
first task will be to question Christian philosophers them- 
selves on the meaning of Christian philosophy. That is what 
we shall do in asking them what benefit their reason found in 
taking its inspiration from the Old and the New Testaments. 

ETIENNE GILSON 


(Translated by A. C. Pscis) 


7 Lessing, Ueber die Erziehung des Menchengeschlechtes; quoted by M. Guéroult, 
L’ Evolution et la structure de la doctrine de la science chez Fichte, Strasburg, vol. I, p. 15. 
(The solution of the problem will appear in the next issue of the Hound & Horn.) 
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THE recent exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art ! is the first 
comprehensive showing in New York of the International Style of 
Architecture. That name is taken from the sponsors of the exhibi- 
tion who have chosen to so designate the greater part of the work 
that is shown “because of its simultaneous development in several 
countries and because of its world wide distribution it has been 
called The International Style.” 

Whatever one chooses to call it, the new style is an important 
milestone along the road of architectural history, for it shows, even 
in its infancy, that the architects who are creating it have adopted a 
radically new attitude toward the media of their profession. This 
attitude consists in a turning back to the fundamentals of building 
and a desire to become familiar with the anatomy of their own crea- 
tions. It is doubtful whether so self-conscious a return to funda- 
mentals has ever taken place in the history of architecture. But this 


1 The Catalogue of the exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art, with monographs 
on the nine leading architects, illustrated with 80 reproductions of models, plans and 
photographs, including a short history of the modern movement, together with a 
special essay by Lewis Mumford on Housing, is issued by the W. W. Norton Co. at 
$3.00, publishers also of The International Style; Architecture since 1922, by Philip 
Johnson and Henry-Russell Hitchcock, with an introduction by Alfred H. Barr, Jr., 
and many plates. $5.00. 1932. 
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preoccupation with the technique of building, and the evolution of a 
style based on this technique rather than a cultural or aesthetic 
prejudice are not new. It was in some such frame of mind that the 
Byzantine architects must have worked, in the beginning at least, a 
state of mind in which it was all important to master the problem of 
building their walls and vaulting out of brick rather than concrete. 
Later, as cut stone replaced brick, the readjustment of this technical 
knowledge played an important part in the growth of the Gothic 
style. But from that time on, until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century there were, practically speaking, no new structural prob- 
lems. The most elaborate stone vaulting in the palace of Versailles 
could easily have been carried out by thirteenth-century masons; 
staircases were built as they always had been, and the floor construc- 
tion of a Louis XVI chateau differed little from that of large 
mediaeval houses. For five hundred years structural methods re- 
mained materially the same and new styles in architecture found 
their origin in social changes and the variations in aesthetic ideals 
that accompanied them. 

Early in the last century iron and steel made their appearance as 
structural materials and shortly after them mechanical inventions 
such as plumbing and central heating were incorporated in build- 
ings. It seems surprising that these innovations had for several 
generations so little effect on architectural style. But when one 
remembers that they were in the beginning undoubtedly expensive, 
that they could in many instances with a little ingenuity be adapted 
for use in conjunction with prevailing building methods (one recalls 
that when electric lighting was first installed, the old gas pipes were 
used for electrical conduits) and finally that they were invading 
territory that had been governed for five hundred years by an al- 
most unbroken structural tradition, it becomes easier to understand 
why their importance met with such slow recognition. Sporadic 
examples of architecture that was structurally up to date appeared 
here and there;—the Crystal Palace, railroad stations with 
enormous glass train sheds, and later in the century one or two de- 
partment stores in the large European cities. But most of these 
buildings were looked upon by laymen, and even by critics, as be- 
longing to the body of engineering or as mechanical tour-de-forces 
rather than as architecture. 

The International Style has made such classification impossible. 
From now on, whether conservative architects and critics care to 
admit it, buildings which take into account in their design the 
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technological advances of the modern world will be called architec- 
ture. It matters not what the architecture of the future looks like. 
It may well choose to dress itself in more conventional clothing and 
search once more in the past for methods of adornment, so that by 
comparison the rudimentary examples which at present constitute 
the only evidence of the International Style may seem almost 
grotesque. But whatever happens, the break has been made. It will 
be impossible for architects of the future, whatever stupidities they 
achieve, to commit the errors of the nineteenth century, and this 
purging will have been largely due to the men whose work is on view 
at the Museum of Modern Art. 

It is only natural that the impresarios of this new style should 
bestow exaggerated praise upon it. To a less prejudiced observer its 
sociologic and philosophic implications are for the present more 
valuable than its aesthetic achievements. It is good architecture to 
the extent that it has cast off many of the evils of its precursors, but 
it is not yet good architecture if that term implies an unerring eye 
for fine proportions and the degree of assurance which enables the 
great artist to appreciate the authority of an understatement. Like 
some artists of the Italian Renaissance who, having discovered the 
science of perspective, allowed their discovery to lead them into the 
mere exposition of their own technical virtuosity, to the temporary 
exclusion of all other ideas, the apostles of the international style 
are often led astray through an over-jealous manipulation of their 
new technique. It is not enough to use a new type of window, or a 
cantilevered stair because they offer definite aesthetic or practical 
advantages; too often they are used for literary reasons, like 
slogans in an advertising campaign. It is probably inevitable that a 
group of men who have found in modern technology a rock on which 
to lay the foundations for a new architecture should, in turn, begin 
to worship that same technology for its own sake. Unfortunately, 
abstract rocks are no better to build on than other abstractions. 
The first great architect of the International Style will be one who 
is worldly enough to take the modern idiom for granted and show 
that the style can be made practical. For it is on the practical side, 
strangely enough, that most of the work shown in the exhibition 
appears weakest. 

It is only an explanation, not an excuse, to point out that some of 
the exhibitors have had few opportunities to put their principles into 
practice and that they have been forced to do so much of their work 
on paper or in the form of projects. With few exceptions they have 
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used each new building as a proving ground for theories, forcing the 
development of the style at a pace that has allowed them little time 
to profit by experience. But the whole movement is in its infancy, 
and it is reasonable to suppose that its followers will eventually dis- 
cover that steel and glass are not objects of worship, but simply new 
building materials. And when they have laid low the other myth, 
the dream of a Universal Architecture, an architecture fulfilling the 
universal needs both spiritual and physical, of a mythical world- 
citizen, they will abandon unnecessary theorizing and build good 
houses in Bismarck, N. D., or Singapore. 

The architecture of Miés van de Rohe is the most distinguished in 
the exhibition. It is marked by a restraint and beauty of proportions 
that are lacking in the work of most of his contemporaries. He is the 
least prone to caricature or to advertise the technical methods by 
which he obtains his results; he has accepted the modern idiom more 
calmly, as though he understood that radicalism per se offers scanty 
nourishment to the artist, however excellent it may be as a stimu- 
lant. Among the many who predict that the principles of aesthetics 
which are to be found in the Parthenon may be reborn in this mod- 
ern style, Miés alone makes the hope seem plausible, not with 
words, but through the more convincing medium of his design. He 
understands that once the technical method is established the duty 
of the architect is to create a sensitive adjustment of the forms that 
such a method may dictate. It is not surprising that his talent, 
which never resorts to the theatrical, has only recently been 
recognized in a world half numbed by advertising, whether it be 
General Motors presenting a new Chevrolet, or Picasso presenting 
himself. 

The plan of the Tugendhat House at Brno is straightforward and 
his use of free standing partitions that can be shifted is rich in sug- 
gestions for interior architecture of the future. The plan of the sec- 
ond floor, however, is much too open on the street side, particularly 
as the street (in so far as one can judge from photographs) seems to 
be a wide and very public thoroughfare, and the treatment of the 
street facade exaggerates this impression by looking like a restau- 
rant for a small airport. The extreme depth of the living room does 
not justify the colossal amount of glass area. Rooms of this size can 
only be successfully lighted from opposite sides or from above. The 
quality of light at the rear of any large but low room, no matter how 
big the windows may be, is always disagreeable, as any one that has 
been in a New York loft building can testify. A high keyed scheme 
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of wall-decoration only aggravates the unpleasant character of the 
half light that pervades such rooms. roe 

Less extreme, and probably a finer piece of design is the Lange 
House at Krefeld. It has serenity and great beauty of proportion, 
achieved with a simplicity of means that would result in something 
merely ordinary in the hands of a less skillful designer. The German 
Pavilion at the Barcelona Exposition is superb to look at and here 
the open planning is justified since there were presumably no re- 
quirements of domestic privacy to be met. staat 

It is impossible to leave the work of Miés without mentioning his 
project for the Krdller House, 1912, — and a project for a Brick 
Country House, 1922. The first of these makes clear the tremendous 
debt he owes to Schinkel; the second marks a very logical point in 
the development of his style. In this house one sees his scheme of 
free partitions fully worked out, but the openings between them are 
smaller, wall is given precedence over glass, and in many ways the 
result is superior; it is certain that an intelligent adaption of his 
theories to our climate would produce a house more nearly like the 
Brick Country House and less like the House at Brno. 

If Miés who can rightly claim descent from Schinkel, is the 
classicist of the new movement, Le Corbusier is its Romantic 
leader. There is, of course, no direct analogy to be drawn between 
him and the Romanticists of the past. The strict discipline which 
the followers of this new style have imposed on themselves has 
produced work so severe in appearance that it is difficult to call any 
of it Romantic, and we are so used to seeing the Romantic imagi- 
nation appear in fancy costume, turrets and gables, profusions of 
Gothic or Oriental ornament, crenelated walls and the like, that we 
have difficulty in recognizing it when it appears in the chaste garb 
of the International Style. Nevertheless, Le Corbusier’s ramps in 
the Savoye House, and the saw-tooth roof of the Ozenfant House, 
together with his obscure and often weak planning, are all distant 
cousins of the Swiss Chalet roof and ubiquitous bay windows of the 
eighties. His architecture is one of polemics; each house proclaims 
aloud the virtues of the cantilever, of skylights or some new struc- 
tural device as though it were an exhibit in an Industrial Exposi- 
tion. 

His point of view seems not unlike that of a hardware manu- 
facturer to whom a door is nothing but a large object on which to 
fasten hardware. When he exhibits his wares he considers it suf- 
ficient to represent the door with a small section of stile or rail; heis 
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interested solely in the technical perfection of his product. It does 
not occur to him that it is quite possible to keep a door shut with- 
out doorknobs, but far more difficult to make doorknobs serve their 
purpose without a door. This limited preoccupation with a technical 
problem for its own sake is easy to forgive in the maker of a device, 
far less so in the architect; for a house, Le Corbusier to the contrary, 
is not a machine to live in, nor is it a device. It is and always has 
been an assemblage of devices or machines under one roof. The taut 
poles of an Indian wigwam, the columns of the Temple at Karnak 
are supporting machines, albeit simple ones, but both the wigwam 
and the Temple are something over and above the machines they 
contain. It is the duty of future architects to recognize the presence 
of new machines or devices, to cope with their growing complexity, 
and to incorporate them in their buildings without becoming en- 
slaved by them. When Le Corbusier writes, he is the master of his 
ideas; when he designs they master him. 

The Ozenfant House, the Houses at Boulogne-sur-Seine, and the 
Double House at the Werkbund Housing Exposition are all un- 
gainly in one sense or another. The cantilevering in this latter house 
results in a particularly disagreeable sense of insecurity and equally 
unfortunate proportions. In the Stein House at Garches, there is 
more repose, but the slanting marquise with its concrete tension 
members is difficult to forgive either as engineering or aesthetics. 
The plan of the Savoye House is in many ways highly impractical. 
All kitchen supplies must be carried through the main hall on both 
floors to arrive at their destination, while the bedrooms are so ar- 
ranged that the utmost publicity is given to their occupants when 
they are washing or carrying out even more intimate physical 
duties. The garage is planned so that even the most proficient of 
New York taxi drivers would have difficulty getting a car into it, let 
alone out of it, and this diagonal placing of the garage has so 
distorted the plan of an adjacent guest room as to make it absurd. 
It is difficult to discern in many of these ugly and impractical 
features, anything but the affectations of a propagandist. 

Let us turn to the American work that is exhibited. The inclusion 
of Frank Lloyd Wright is best explained on the grounds of courtesy. 
The courtesy due any brave man — free and independent enough 
to face almost alone — through a whole lifetime — an opposing 
army of architectural styles and ideas that seemed to him (and he 
was not much mistaken) vicious and meaningless. Small wonder 
that the present leaders in Europe’s architectural revolution have 
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nearly all paid homage to him. As an artist and as a technician, he 
belongs to his own generation, a generation unwilling to admit that 
man could get along quite nicely for a while without the handicrafts; 
he has never submitted to a strict intellectual discipline as have 
Miés or Oud, and accordingly his work is set apart from the rest of 
the exhibition. The House on the Mesa is certainly tangent to the 
International Style if not within it, but the other examples of his 
work that are shown bear almost no relation to it. The scale of both 
the Millard House at Pasadena and the R. L. Jones House at Tulsa 
is extraordinary, although in the former, the elaborate surface pat- 
tern acts as a disguise. The Jones House shows how rapidly any 
architectural motive becomes associated in our minds with a 
definite scale. We are so used to seeing the motive that Wright has 
used, employed in the design of large industrial buildings that it is 
almost impossible to believe that the house is twenty feet high. At 
first glance it looks eighty. 

If Frank Lloyd Wright’s work does not lie within the official 
boundaries of the International Style, Raymond Hood’s designs are 
even more distant from its territory. The Daily News Building is an 
undeniably striking conception and probably shook as much dust 
out of the architectural profession as any European importation 
could have done. Structurally, however, it bears no relation to the 
principles of the Continental modernists, for the building methods 
employed differ in no way from those of the average New York 
office building of the past, nor do they in the McGraw-Hill Building. 
In this respect the Empire State Building is the only modern sky- 
scraper in New York. The proselytizers of the International Style 
have taken such alarm at the “ Modernistic” mooring tower and a 
few irrelevent dabs of ornament that they have completely over- 
looked the virtues of this building and, in so doing, left out of the 
exhibition the first structurally new skyscraper that has been built 
in twenty-five years. It has been called theatric and false; compared 
to it the Daily News Building is stage scenery. 

Howe and Lescaze’s smaller work adds little or nothing to what has 
been done in Europe. It is in fact an unnecessarily literal adaptation 
to these shores of such work. The Hessian Hills school has an ex- 
traordinarily large amount of glass area for our climate, and for such 
small buildings brick or hollow tile still seem more satisfactory 
materials than concrete. 

The Chrystie-Forsyth housing development should be valuable 
in helping to expose the outrageous stupidity of American city 
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housing. It is certainly an improvement over the average cheap 
New York tenements, but it is not entirely practical. Here again a 
European method, and a discredited one at that, has been used to 
solve problems that are essentially American. The habits and de- 
signs of an American workman are not those of his European 
cousin. It is difficult to imagine the average workman in this coun- 
try who would be willing to traverse a long open balcony, covered in 
the winter with ice and snow — to say nothing of an all-year supply 
of garbage cans, in order to get to his front door. An enclosed cor- 
ridor with a long band of windows would offer sufficient cross- 
ventilation and could be kept far tidier. 

The Philadelphia Saving Fund Building displays a keener eye for 
surface pattern than any of Hood’s skyscrapers; it is undeniably 
pleasing. The use of the cantilever in office buildings, however, re- 
mains questionable. Its advantages in the case of lofts are obvious, 
but in office buildings little is gained unless it be on the ground floor 
where it makes possible the installation of uninterrupted show 
windows. On the floors above it has become so usual to divide office 
space into eight-, sixteen-, and twenty-four-foot units which adapt 
themselves perfectly to the average sixteen-foot spacing of columns 
(average because it is economical) that the columns are most ef- 
ficiently placed when they are in the exterior wall where they offer a 
simple abutment for interior partitions. There can be no quarrel 
with them from a standpoint of light-interference, as they would 
occupy at most ten per cent of the wall surface, a negligible amount 
for office purposes. The lower stories are treated in a dark granite 
which looks handsome in the photograph of the building. It is un- 
fortunate that the transition from them to the horizontal upper 
stories is not more simply arrived at. 

One of the rooms in the exhibition is devoted to the subject of 
housing. Mr. Mumford’s comparison of Lower East Side Slums and 
Park Avenue Super-Slums is in no way exaggerated and the Euro- 
pean Housing Developments of J. J. P. Oud, Ernst May, and Otto 
Haesler help to expose the barbaric conditions prevailing in Amer- 
ica. The whole question of town-planning and housing is one of 
such importance that it merits far more careful and lengthy treat- 
ment than can be allotted to it in this article. 

The catalogue is excellent. It is plentifully supplied with plans 
and well chosen photographs which in some cases supplement 
rather than duplicate the work in the exhibition. The critical notes 
by Philip Johnson and Russell Hitchcock are both just and en- 
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lightening,—nor could Alfred Barr’s foreword be improved upon. 
The exhibition itself is a superb example of good showmanship, 
and those who have organized it must have felt themselves re- 
warded by the obvious interest and pleasure of the many who have 
visited it. A walk through the funereal precincts of this year’s 
Architectural League show, where the attendance seems to be as 
low as the prevailing stock*quotations, offers an amusing contrast. 
Haro_p STERNER 


Examples of the International Style were illustrated by full-page 
reproductions in the Fall Number of the Hounp & Hory, Vol. V, 
No. I, opposite page 96, and in Vol. V, No. 2, opposite page 276. 


MUSIC CHRONICLE 


REVALUATION 


BLANKET statement: the music of the quarter encompassed 
nothing new of value and permanence. Two exceptions must be 
taken: a small suite for orchestra by Geza Frid synthesized the 
postwar school of sophisticated humor, wrapping it up in a nice 
brown paper parcel with hempen string — constituted by a balance 
by turns either pleasingly exact or gloriously inexact. The usual 
elements — aerated jazz, a most chic and barrelorganic simplicity 
of tune and an equally chic and pornographic orchestration — were 
bound together a little loosely by a crisscross pattern of quite 
special twine. Ali of this of course has little to do with music, nor 
has the oddly spaced and excellent sonority of the Concerto for 
Percussion Instruments of Milhaud (the other exception), who, it 
appears, has not died after all. This comes very close to being good 
music. 

Mahler is physically dead, Strauss mentally so, and Sibelius 
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might as well have died immediately after the completion of the 
Valse Triste as far as the knowledge and interest of the American 
public is concerned. Stravinsky seems to be in one of his temporary 
comas. Mahomet has left the mountains and turned to mice. The 
shoebutton eyes of these latter wink and glitter and are quite 
without expression. The first movement of the violin Concerto is 
diapered with the shallow and petulant chatter of the mouse fleeing 
the poised and whetted carving-knife of the opening chord. In the 
fourth he escapes to an attenuated rehearsal of Le Sacre du Prin- 
temps. The curving patterns of the second movement’s beginning 
and ending are lovely and build a lovely tall shape in the mind. 
This and the curiously impressive third movement is the somnam- 
bulistic noise of an unquestionable Great One. Otherwise the music 
is hollow and empty, filling the air with dust, and the listener wears 
from the audition a puzzled and unsatisfied wrinkle between the 
eyebrows. The tide is out, out to a new low water mark, consider- 
ably lower even than that reached in Le Baiser de la Fée. Specious 
glitter of mud-flats in the sun. . 

To the enterprise of Mr. Koussevitsky are due performances of 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony, Sibelius’ Fourth Symphony and 
Strauss’ Also Sprach Zarathustra that were the most important 
happenings of the winter. At a second hearing, the Sibelius appears 
one of the few positively original musical organisms of the nine- 
teen-hundred-and-nothings. In every bar can be heard a new and 
clear voice saying extraordinary and disconcerting things with the 
familiar words of notation. Compression and repression sustain 
the clean arch of this score, and from the reticent disproportion of 
the opening to the incredible deathlike pallor of the final chords, 
there is not a misplaced note. In the development section of the 
first movement a solo violoncello begins a strange figure, more 
curiously spaced than actually syncopated, like a rising flame. 
The other strings catch fire, wandering loosely as if the strain was 
too intense to remain in unison. A tremor starts in the cellos, the 
others catch the motion, and-in an instant every bow is trembling 
like the witnesses of a horrible outrage, while flute and clarinet 
force out shrill unrelated fragments. The tension rises to a climax 
and bursts. The ghastly nightmare is all the more effective for 
being understated. The folkish air of the Scherzo has been pressed 
through a sieve of Sibelius and skims the thin-ice edge of night- 
mare several times, but always it escapes, the discordant sparkle of 
oboes is reabsorbed and the motion glides to safety. To be disre- 
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garded perhaps is the final suggestion of strangulation on the 
kettledrum. Not so the agony, the dumb striving for speech of the 
third movement. When it binds the disconnected voices together 
it becomes momentarily superb, but the ties loosen and collapse, 
and the coda narrows and is squeezed to a white funnel of air. The 
fourth starts bravely but it is doomed. Bells and spurious cheer 
cannot save it. Over a jiggy bagpiping of strings the winds pro- 
nounce the blight. It becomes plaintive and loiters, dragging a 
lame foot, becomes vague and random, tries once again and fails. 
Perishing is inescapable. Now everything is lagging. The most 
fantastic remedies are tried. The voices move from place to place, 
attempting feebly a new start. Inescapable. We crumble, we fade. 
End. End. End. 

Who can compass this subtlety and economy? It is finer than the 
possibility of a dream can point. 

Removed as far as possible at the opposite pole is the vastness 
and intricacy of the Mahler Symphony. Every idea, whether of the 
finest quality or of the cheapest shoddy, is gigantically swollen to 
the point of over-inflation. The complexity of the orchestration, 
impressionistic in technique, has never been equalled, but every 
isolated note tells, every fragmentary phrase either continues or 
projects itself into space in a way that the flatter orchestration 
of the Wagnerians seldom achieved. It is this quality of almost 
multi-dimensional leniency that gives a late Mahler score its feeling 
of tremendous excitement. The hand pushes from the inside against 
the surface and its yields in every direction. Even a page of Parsifal 
is resilient and snaps instantly into its original simple shape in the 
absence of tension. No brain can hope to enclose so much, and the 
wonder is that there is so much subtlety in the huge scheme. The 
slow movements that frame an empty space are the grave and 
graven elegy, packed and overflowing with beauty, of the Poor 
Gentleman Who Did Not Know When To Stop. Forgiveness is 
almost possible for the banalities of second and third movements, 
so richly and gloriously are they uttered. But it can never be for- 
gotten that this is not the way to write music, that Mahler succeeds 
despite himself who was his own enemy, and that the first and 
fourth parts would be sublime entities if he could have said goodbye 
at the correct spot, remembering that nothing is as destroying as a 
prolonged farewell. & 

The splendid performances of these two unfamiliar symphonies 
by the Boston Orchestra equalled the perfection of their Zarathus- 
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tra. It is remarkable that this curious sequence of thoughts has 
survived its thirty years so brilliantly. The sunrise is still tremen- 
dously exciting and there are moments of real ecstasy: when the 
glittering sheet of the strings is riven by the opening harp, like a 
diver, of the Freuden und Leidenschaften; when the rising torrent 
leads der Genesende to the Tanzlied; and when the first stroke of 
the bell points with unbearable precision the white heat of the 
climax. 

Though its validity may be questioned, the technical side is still 
effective. The empty arc of the rising C-G-C, and the alternating 
keys of C and B (nearest-farthest, farthest-nearest), particularly 
in the opening lift and fall of the Wissenschaft fugue-theme, indi- 
cate psychological refinements that could only be stated in a wordy 
volume. Though we cannot always admire, we are forced to depart 
feeling we have attended an exceptionally gorgeous and theatrical 
High Mass. 

Mr. Koussevitsky also displayed the disappointing patchwork 
of the Mozart Requiem with the most sublime chorus-singing of 
recent years, and Mr. Walter bravely subjected the Philharmonic 
audiences to the terrific impression of Mahler’s Fifth Symphony. 

It is a little tragic that our tributes cannot go to younger and 
new composers, but we can only be thankful there have been such 
opportunities for interesting revaluation. 

Post-Scriptum: Stop-press from Boston indicates an incomplete 
triumph for Aaron Copland’s Ode. After an incisive beginning, 
the music loses shape and wanders until the entrance of the iron 
rhythms of the Allegro. Three long level sounds are jerked into short 
steep noises, hurled downward from the point of a slapstick. The 
process is repeated. From this grows the telegraphic repetition 
(almost an invention on a rhythm) of the main section. A surpris- 
ingly cantabile section recalls the Piano Concerto, and the Morse 
motto is resumed, to be alternately slowed up and (with exciting 
effect) gradually slowed down. Either faulty orchestration or per- 
formance removed the sting from the final bars, left us feeling a 
shade flat. In spite of the octave leaps and their exciting over- 
reaching, and in spite of the fact that Mr. Copland says exactly 
what he means in the sparest and most athletic bones, the main 
emotion is not quite valid. It cannot be forgotten that it is a piéce 
d’occasion, smacking a little of a World’s Fair. Mr. Copland’s 
reputation has not retreated, but it has not advanced to any extent. 

Rosert H. Pirney 


FILM CHRONICLE 


JAMES CAGNEY AND 
THE AMERICAN HERO 


THE art of dramatic expression may be conceded as international 
property. The tradition of the drama from the classical unities and 
the five-act Elizabethan tragedy to the three-act English comedy of 
social problems and manners is, in the West, surely a continental 
heritage. There’s hardly a single American play that can stand 
against the second best of Europe. America, however, has developed 
the movies, and is developing the talkies. The Germans, the Rus- 
sians, occasionally the French, can take our Hollywood-forged 
instrument and make a finer thing with it than we have so far 
dared, but in spite of that, the industry is our creation, and its world- 
wide expansion is due to our ingenuity. America as yet has hardly 
produced a picture that generations could watch with pleasure. 
Hollywood has, in short, given us no Hamlet, no Cherry Orchard, nor 
anything nearly so well organized, but it has contributed sharp 
American types that we can recognize with intense pleasure. 
Each movie type has several faces. There is a hero who has 
been a nice-looking juvenile from Wallace Reid to Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr.; he has two or three dialects of action from fresh, rough- 
and-ready to wistful and sappy. He has had his attendant heroines 
from the Gish girls to Janet Gaynor. Then there are the type vil- 
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lainesses, or heavies from the vamp who was Theda Bara to the 
anomalous villainess-heroine type of Greta-Dietrich. And they have 
had their corresponding villains. There are a few other masks, — 
the comedians, for example, each with a little more solid differen- 
tiation due to a technical development. 

Every so often in this carefully bred descent of types there is a 
line of sports, of powerful exceptions. For example, figures arise, not 
with “‘sex-appeal” as Gilbert Seldes pointed out, but with “sex- 
menace” — which is something else again. Rudolph Valentino had 
sex menace; so has Clark Gable. It is silent, imperious, will not be 
denied. Valentino was exotic, foreign, scarcely American. Gable is 
hardly exotic; he is as American as Eugene O’Neill. He is a strong 
silent man, or he is the 1931-32, maybe —33 model of a strong silent 
man. 

The strong silent man is the heir of the American pioneer, the 
brothers of Daniel Boone whom James Fenimore Cooper immor- 
talized as the American type for Europe. The strong silent man has 
been a trapper, a cowboy, a miner, a railroad man, a soldier, a 
sailor, a U. S. Marine. He has become, now, a surgeon, an architect, 
— even a movie director. The strong silent man means America 
just as a hunting squire means England, a man in a silk hat and 
waxed moustache means France, and a bullfighter Spain. He is 
more American than Uncle Sam, and now he’s a gangster — or was. 
The public is supposed to be fed up with gangster films, so he talks 
tough-guy and is a taxi driver or an automobile racer. The origin 
of the lean, shrewd, lantern-jawed, slow-voiced, rangy, blond 
American pioneer was in the New England adventurer in the West. 
The type has become a short, red-headed Irishman, quick to wrath, 
humorous, articulate in anger, representing not a minority in ac- 
tion, but the action of the American majority; — the semi-literate 
lower middle class. 

James Cagney, while he is neither typically strong or silent, does 
excellently as the latest title-holder of a movie-type which either 
has become or is derived from a national type. Cagney, in a way, 
creates his own type. After the creation we can put it in its proper 
niche in the Hall of Fame of our folk legends. Cagney is mick-Irish. 
He was trained as a tap dancer. He has had a small experience as a 
“legitimate” actor. He is the first definitely metropolitan figure to 
become national, as opposed to the suburban national figure of a 
few years ago, or of the farmer before that. He is, or has been, quick 
shooting, while old Bill Hart was straight shooting. He snarls, “If 
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I taut yuh meant dat why I’d . . .” instead of “When you say 
that, Pardner, smile.” He twists a grapefruit in his lady’s face 
which is the reverse and equivalent courtesy of the older “ladies 
first” school of etiquette. It delights and shocks us because it is 
based on the reverse of chivalry. Cagney may be a dirty little low- 
life rat, a hoodlum, a small-time racketeer, but when his riddled 
body is propped up against his mother’s door, mummied in band- 
ages and flecked with blood, we catch our throats and realize that 
this is a hero’s death. 

Cagney, in spite of the coincidence of his character with the 
American tough guy, whether it’s a racketeer or taxi driver, is an 
independent actor in his own right and as finished and flexible an 
artist as there is in the talkies today. He has resisted every attempt 
to have himself exhausted by being made to act the same character 
in every play. Few new actors ever can survive the prestige of their 
first success. Cagney has an inspired sense of timing, an arrogant 
style, a pride in the control of his body and a conviction and lack 
of self-consciousness that is unique in the deserts of the American 
screen. We may think of the stock gestures of an Elizabethan 
bravo, slapping the rapier into scabbard, cocking his hat, or leaping 
to his horse, as typical active Elizabethan. In America there are 
men and boys lounging in front of drug stores, easing down off 
trucks, lifting up the hoods off their engines, sighting for a cue on a 
billiard table, tossing down their little pony of raw whiskey, or 
even shooting through the pocket of their double-breasted Tuxedos. 
When Cagney gets down off a truck, or deals a hand at cards, or 
curses, or slaps his girl, or even when he affords himself and her 
the mockery of sweetness, he is, for the time being, the American 
hero, whom ordinary men and boys recognize as themselves and 
women consider “‘cute.”’ It is impossible to tell at once whether his 
handshake is cordial or threatening. He is “cute” —the way 
Abraham Lincoln said a certain trapper was “‘cute,” that is quick, 
candid and ambiguous. Cagney is not a man yet, but neither is he 
a juvenile. He has not allowed himself to rely too much on the good 
stories and brilliant dialogue that he has been given. In his next 
picture we will see him as an automobile racer; after that as a prize 
fighter. No one expresses more clearly in terms of pictorial action 
the delights of violence, the overtones of a semi-conscious sadism, 
the tendency towards destruction, towards anarchy which is the 


basis of American sex-appeal. 
Lincoin KIRSTEIN 
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CAVALCANT] AND POUND 


Guipo CavatcanTI Rime. Edited and in part trans- 
lated by Ezra Pound. Genoa: Marsano S. A. 1931. 
re lire; 


ALTHOUGH this book does not print very much material that has 
not been printed before, it is important for a number of reasons. It 
gathers together the fruits of Ezra Pound’s twenty years of study 
and translation of Guido, publishes forty large plates of the most 
important Cavalcanti MSS and establishes a variorum text of the 
poems. These years of labor have not been spent on a poet of mere 
archeological interest, for what Guido did is in many ways what 
poets nowadays are trying to do. Guido is a metaphysical poet 
without any of the “unsupportable conjecture and devastated 
terms of abstraction” that most people associate with metaphysical 
poetry. He is metaphysical because he writes about the action of 
“the body of air clothed in the body of fire,”’ as Ezra Pound calls it. 
For Guido, love is not of the body, as it is for Catullus, nor is it 
“platonic” and aspiring to a consummation outside this world. 
For Guido, love fuses the best qualities of body and spirit; as 
though the spirit got the body’s senses for its delight, and the body 
were irrigated and volatilized by the spirit’s clarity. When Guido’s 
lady comes “‘fa di clarita I’ aer tremare.” 

For him the psyche is as definitely and as intricately articulated 
as the mechanism of St. Thomas Aquinas’s will. Guido will say 
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Davanti agli occhi mei veggio lo core 
Et I anima dolente\ 


as though he were looking at his hands and feet. He is never difficult 
because vague, but because he is altogether too precise. One’s 
problem in reading him is to feel all the distinction he felt between 
his sou/ and his heart, his mind and his spirit. As Ezra Pound very 
rightly says: The mediaeval mind bad little but words (i.e. concepts?) 
to deal with, and it was more careful in its definitions and verbiage... . 
In depicting the motions of the “human heart” the durability of the 
writing depends on the exactitude. 

But detached as Guido is in comtemplating his passion, he is 
still more detached from the poems wrought out of that passion. 
He ends many of his da//atte with a set of directions that send the 
poem about its business as though it were fresh moulded Adam just 
let loose. It is like Chaucer’s urbanity in Go Jitle boke. 

Vanne a Tolosa, Ballatetta mia, 
Ed entra quetamente a la Dorata, 
Ed ivi chiama, che per cortesia 
D’alcuna bella donna sia menata 
Dinanzi a quella, di cui t’ho pregata; 
E gs’ ella ti riceve, 

Dille con voce leve: 
“Per mercé vegno a vui.” 2 


No matter how complicated Guido’s matter may be, his manner 
of conveying it is as clear as a cry. “One thought cuts through 
another with clean edge,”’ as Ezra Pound says. 

Io vidi donne con la donna mia: 


Non che niuna me sembrasse donna; 
Ma simigliavan sol la sua ombria. 


Pound’s translation carries over as much of Guido’s singing 
tone as can be brought into English. For instance, he turns the 
above lines into: 


1] see my heart stand up before mine eyes, 
While my self slaying mournful soul... . 
2 Speed Ballatet’ unto Tolosa city 

And go in softly neath the golden roof (N.D. de la Dorade) 
And there cry out, “ Will courtesy or pity 
Of any most fair lady, put to proof, 
Lead me to her with whom is my behoof?” 
Then if thou get er choice 
Say, with a lowered voice, 
“It is thy grace I seek here.” 
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Ladies I saw a-passing where she passed; 
Not that they seemed as ladies to my vision, 
Who were like nothing save her shadow cast. 


The English seems to me as fine as the Italian. In fact, the line 
Who were like nothing save her shadow cast is more beautifully 
definite than Ma simigliavan sol la sua ombria. Not that the tone is 
identical in both, or could be, for where Italian slips easily into 
song, English can at best become recitative. English has no tone like 
ombria. And then ombria shows a clean Latin descent, like almost 
any Italian word, while shadow, like almost any English word, 
remembers a throng of minglings. The most remarkable translation 
in the book is of the canzone Donna mi prega. I shall not discuss it, 
however, since quotations do not convey its quality, and since one 
must study the whole thing four or five times over to realize what 
wit it must have taken to contrive such faithfulness. 

It is interesting to compare the five sonnets that Ezra Pound 
translated for this book with the translations he did of them twenty 
years ago. Any random comparison of the two versions will show 
how much he has learned since the beginning of his career. The 
earlier version uses fewer words than the later one, and yet is 
padded with adjectives, while the later one is not. And the later 
version, though sticking much closer to the original, is freer, fresher 
and in every way more “youthful.” The words in italics are those 
that have been added to the Italian sense. 

circa 1910 


Who is she coming, drawing all men’s gaze 
Who makes the air one trembling clarity 


Till none can speak, but each sighs piteous/y 
Where she leads Love adown her trodden ways? 


circa 1930 


Who is she that comes, makying turn every man’s eye 
And makying the air to tremble with a bright clearnesse 
That leadeth with her Love, in such nearness 

No man can proffer of speech more than a sigh? 


In the later version the delicate alliterative emphasis and the 
expertness of the syntax create that air of hit and miss freedom that 
comes only with mastery. The verse sounds as free as a finch twit- 
tering in the dips of its flight. And just as each line has its various 
rhythm, so each sonnet uses a different rhyme scheme. The quaint 
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language is not a pastiche of pre-Shakespearean sonnets, or an 
attempt to make Cavalcanti talk Elizabethan the way Andrew 
Lang made Homer try to talk King James. Ezra Pound is matching 
Cavalcanti’s early freshness with a color lifted from the early fresh- 
ness of English poetry. This is part of what he means by Logopoeia, 
the dance of the intellect among words, which employs words not only 
Sor their direct meaning, but takes count in a special way of habits of 
usage, of the context we expect to find with the word, its usual con- 
comitants, of its known acceptances, and of ironical play. 

Ezra Pound has become a past master of this dance of the intellect 
among words, and it is this that has kept him writing and flourishing 
while so many other poets have had to stop. He is nourished by the 
history of language and of the spirit. He began his approach to the 
past through the way we all must take — approaching England and 
part of France through Henry James, Italy through Browning, our 
American past through James and Adams. He has never let knowl- 
edge relax his critical alertness, has never allowed himself to be 
bluffed by a resounding name, or put up with the second best. 

This discipline has equipped him with the serenity of an acrobat, 
and has turned him into the perfect antagonist to flabbiness. His 
life gives us all an example of athletic strictness and of the rewards 
of going to school of the great. Having learned, he can teach others. 
His criticism does not so much state an opinion as challenge the 
reader to go him one better. His recent booklet How to Read is an 
irritant that no English teacher should be permitted to escape. 

Every writer should reflect on his humility when he says that 
the writer’s business is fo prevent ennui... to relieve, refresh, 
revive the mind of the reader — at reasonable intervals — with some 
form of ecstasy, by some splendour of thought, some presentation of 
sheer beauty, some lightning turn of phrase — for laughter, especially 
the laughter of the mind, is no mean form of ecstasy. The obligation to 
give pleasure reminds one of the times when the artist was too 
urbane to announce himself as the prophet of an apocalypse, and 
too reverent to set himself up as the high priest of a personal new 
faith. It is this laughter of the mind that gives much of Ezra 
Pound’s writing the charm that music had before Beethoven, the 


charm of Mozart, who is as heartless as the birds. 
A. Hyatr Mayor 


WHY HOMER IS DEAD 


Dip Homer Live? By Victor Bérard. New York. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1931. $3.00. 


THIS book is a translation of the late M. Victor Bérard’s La Rés- 
urrection d’Homére: Au Temps des Héros, which was published in 
1930. The translation reads easily and on the whole is competent. 
The English title is ridiculous, apparently chosen to take advantage 
of the echoes in the ears of the populace from the chief scandal of 
classical scholarship. Bérard has little to tell us about Homer, and 
although he believes that there was a “real” Homer he is far from 
satisfying orthodox unitarians. His Homer is reduced to the person 
“‘who added the tales at the court of Alkinoos to the tale of Odys- 
seus the Wanderer.” He has nothing to say about the Iliad, nothing 
about the last half of the Odyssey, and very little about the first 
four books of that poem. 

The purpose of this book is, in Bérard’s words: “I would like to 
speak to a wider public and offer some kind of a résumé of my opin- 
ions concerning the Homeric poems as I understand them, and, 
more especially, of the Odyssey. In this book I shall dispense with 
any show of erudition, any proofs and discussions. I shall confine 
myself to assertions which shall be as clear and brief as I can make 
them.” Although a large part of Bérard’s work has been concerned 
with the establishment of a new text, he spares us any of this and 
actually devotes himself in large part to an outline of his views 
about the Phoenician influence on the Odyssey, which he has 
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previously set forth in two large volumes entitled Les Phéniciens 
et !’Odyssée. There are also a chapter which gives a very cursory 
history of Homeric criticism and one which endeavors by a very 
thin thread of argument to put Homer’s birthplace in Miletos. 

_ His main thesis is an agreeable and possible one, even if it is 
impossible for it ever to be proved to the hilt. It comes from a 
suggestion in Strabo and is, briefly, that Homer, composing books 
TX-XIIT of the Odyssey, had before him a perip/ous or navigation 
guide for Phoenician sailors, such as we know to have been written 
later. This thesis is supported by arguments demonstrating Phoeni- 
cian influence on early Greek culture and Egyptian influence with 
the Phoenicians as intermediaries. The Bible and cuneiform in- 
scriptions are used to show that the Greeks must have been able to 
read and write long before Homer. (He assigns the poet the date 
given to him by Herodotus, about 850 B.C., and amusingly sug- 
gests that the theory of an illiterate Volksepik has the Ossian hoax 
as its basis.) This periplous, therefore, being possible, its existence 
and the poet’s knowledge of it in some form are required by facts 
such as these: the Greeks of Homer’s time had never ventured into 
the western Mediterranean; some knowledge of that sea is required 
to explain the similarity between Homer’s descriptions and certain 
actual places; Odysseus visits only islands and the coasts and knows 
nothing of the hinterland, with which, of course, no mariners’ guide 
would be concerned; Homeric place-names are frequently transla- 
tions of Semitic roots which have survived in modern place-names; 
certain things, such as the strange name for Sicily, Thrinakia, can 
best be explained as a mistranslation. 

Using this theory and drawing upon his own remarkable knowl- 
edge of Mediterranean geography (he lectured not only to classical 
students but also to sailors in the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Mari- 
times), Bérard proceeds gaily to the real fun and plots Odysseus’ 
wanderings on the map. Circe’s island is Monte Circeo between 
Rome and Naples, Calypso’s isle is Perejil outside the straits of 
Gibraltar, the Lotus-eaters live in Tunis, the Phaeacians are on 
Corfu, etc. 

There are one or two minor mistakes in questions of fact in the 
book which are not worth attention. More important objections can 
be raised against the main thesis: there is little or no independent 
evidence for the presence of the Phoenicians in the western sea at 
such an early date. And his etymological evidence upon which 
Bérard leans heavily is debatable and certainly arbitrarily chosen. 
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Yet for all that it remains a tenable theory, agreeable to the imagi- 
nation and not repugnant to the reason, which casts light into the 
pre-Homeric darkness. 

One’s real complaint against this book is that it suffers by reason 
of its compression. It was written obviously with fervor, almost with 
passion. A great deal of useful and delightful information is stowed 
away in its pages. But the argument is occasionally hard to follow 
and the material at times seems arranged almost at random. There 
is a deadening multiplicity of names that finally beats on a tired 
brain. And worse, the juice is gone; the detective-story element is 
minimized; the chase is too hot; the somewhat rambling excursions 
into the geography and population in all history of his beloved sea 
by which Bérard — “‘ce dramaturge, ce poéte de la géographie” 
as Albert Thibaudet calls him — rightly set great store and which 
made his longer works a joy even to his enemies, the “ Phoeni- 
cophobes,” these too have to be left out. The Mediterranean has 
become only a map. 

This compression was necessary if the favor of the populace was 
to be attracted to this book. The vulgar will read one short book, 
but not two or more long ones. Questions then must be raised. Is 
this a “popular” book? And what does the ordinary intelligent 
reader, who may have much or no Greek, want from a classical 
scholar? 

Bérard has chosen for exegesis what is certainly the most popular 
part of the Odyssey. Limiting himself to the deep sea yarns, the 
tales that are gathered around Circe, Aeolus, the Cyclops, and 
Scylla and Charybdis, he can count on the aroused fancy of that 
audience which is always attentive to fairy tales. It might be argued 
that if his purpose was hortatory he has chosen well. Here is the 
most inviting approach to the dusty thorny paths of A/tertums- 
wissenschaft. Yet more cogent is the argument that it is just here 
that the reader has least need or use for guidance. He is held by an 
ancient mariner. The possibility that actual Phoenician mariners 
previously sailed this sea and kept logbooks has little or no signifi- 
cance. The one episode in Odysseus’ narrative which, with its 
tragic and horrifying overtones, makes the greatest demands upon 
the reader’s imagination and spirit and where criticism and informa- 
tion can be most helpful and enlightening, the visit to the dead, is, 
of course, skipped by Bérard entirely. 

It is tempting to assert that all scholarship worthy of the name is 
ultimately of value to the most ordinary reader. Parenthetically we 
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can assert that if vulgarization has to be performed, let it be done 
by scholars such as Bérard. There have always been, however, 
denigrating voices. Lately Mr. John Jay Chapman was very 
abusive of scholars; he has paid the proper penalty in his complete 
misunderstanding of Plato. André Gide is a wiser man and his 
words have weight: “It is the philologist’s business to inform me 
about the origins of a myth, but I am interested only when the 
meaning outweighs the myth itself. Today archeologists stand 
ready to tear down the finest monuments in the Forum in order to 
lay bare the Cloaca Maxima. I beg to be excused from studying 
origins and contemplating the seed and the egg, so that I may 
devote myself to the full adult beauty.”’ This is the demand of a 
sensible and civilized man; it is a justifiable protest since public 
neglect of the classics has been overcompensated by the scholar’s 
neglect of the public. Gide’s words do not count, if put against 
Bérard, as heavily as might appear. Phoenician sailors do not 
disturb nor confuse the reader’s appreciation as Gilbert Murray’s 
expurgators of the Iliad do. Our less romantic era can perfectly well 
stand the grant of an itinerary to this extraordinary Mediterranean 
cruise. Bérard is of definite help in fighting against the inferred 
never-never quality of the poem which has been harmful by inspir- 
ing so much gush in the manner of Andrew Lang’s sonnets. 

But Gide has more to say: “I do not doubt but what the archeolo- 
gists are right, but they have not explained what happened to these 
myths in the arts of Greece, nor how, without being in the least 
altered, and even after the Alexandrine age, they were able to sat- 
isfy the most harmonious civilization ever attempted by man. 
. . . For me these fables are alive. I am not anxious to find out how 
they originated and I leave their shadowy past to the philologists, 
but I am enthralled by every part of them that touches and speaks 
to us. Our whole heritage from Greece is so humanly and divinely 
natural that it has nourished every age, though always keeping its 
full substance, its freshness and its endless meaning for the next 
comer.” 

Gide’s words, which I have quoted from Un Esprit Non Prévenu, 
reach the core of the matter and need no commentary. Homeric 
criticism has been so confined to the admittedly fascinating study 
of origins that the reader, seeking to grasp “the full adult beauty” 
has been misled and deterred from his search. A notable recent 
exception is Mr. C. M. Bowra’s book, Tradition and Design in the 
Iliad. Bérard’s indifference to the last half of the Odyssey is a case 
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in point; it is there that the real poem exists, that the elements of 
drama and tragedy, which justify or defeat the reputation of the 
poem, must be found. And no scholar has explained to me the curi- 
ous apparent waste of time and material that I feel in the books 
immediately following Odysseus’ arrival on Ithaca. I feel sure that 
the apparent fault is in the eye of the beholder; Bérard’s hypothesis 
of a different poet is too easy a way of putting it back into the poem. 
The poets and aesthetes have been right in asserting the unity of 
Homer; the higher critics would be hard pressed to explain the 
extraordinary forms of artistic psychology that could produce the 
queer kind of literary collaboration demanded by their hypotheses. 

The lack of connection between classical scholarship and the con- 
temporary practice and theory of literature is discouraging. It shows 
itself plainly, notoriously in all the nonsense that has been written 
about O’Neill’s play. As this separation grows wider it keeps from 
the classics that audience that would have the most joy and benefit 
from them. Ezra Pound is able to close the gap in matters of lan- 
guage and style; there are larger issues. It is with no desire to be 
paradoxical that I state my belief that the most helpful book about 
Homer in recent years is Ulysses. 

Even if Victor Bérard was not among the finally elect, he deserves 
honor among his peers. It is not necessary dolefully to recite 4 
Grammarian’s Funeral; he was a statesman and a patriot as well 
as a scholar. M. Albert Thibaudet has paid him good tribute 
in a recent issue of the Nouvelle Revue Francaise. And if the casual 
reader picks up the book we are considering he will be entertained 
and instructed by a lively and interesting man. 

LawreENcE LEIGHTON 


PAUL ELMER MORE: MANICHEAN 


Tue Greek Trapition. By Paul Elmer More. Six 
volumes. Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. F. 
$17.50. 

MORE stated his philosophy in Definitions of Dualism, published 
nineteen years ago in Volume VIII of the Shelburne Essays. The 
view of life advocated in The Greek Tradition is not essentially differ- 
ent; it is not, however, formulated with the same precision, partly 
because he has abandoned the mysticism which seemed to be its 
logical conclusion, and partly because he is speaking through the 
mouths of Plato and the Greek Fathers and in passages of exposi- 
tion he slips into phraseology which expresses their opinions rather 
than his own. It would be interesting to show the difference between 
neo-humanism and genuine Platonism—a difference which is re- 
sponsible for many confusions and inconsistencies in these six 
volumes; but as More is primarily a moralist rather than a his- 
torian, it is more appropriate to consider what value his conclusions 
may have for the modern world. 

More builds his philosophy round a dualism inside the human 
soul between a higher element which is negative and a lower ele- 
ment which is positive. The function of the higher element is to 
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check and control the various impulses, all of which belong to the 
lower element. This dualism is the theme of the first two volumes 
of Ihe Greek Tradition and is ascribed to Plato. More occasionally 
confuses his dualism with the wholly different dualism between 
mind and matter; but his usual opinion is that the inner check is 
divine; whether or not it is actually identical with God, it is cer- 
tainly ‘“‘absolute good.” As for the lower self, his natural tendency 
is to call it wholly evil; “there is within us,” he says, in Definitions 
of Dualism, “a stream of impulses flowing from abyss to abyss, 
which we call positive evil.” Interpreting the Greek tradition, how- 
ever, and not Indian mysticism, he is compelled to avoid this ex- 
treme; the impulses are somehow part of the anagke from which the 
world was made; this anagke is evil, but God, by checking and con- 
trolling it, is making it good. 

The purpose of the inner check is happiness. More’s real belief 
seems to be that happiness consists in death. “Certain men have 
reported,” he tells us in Definitions of Dualism, “that with the at- 
tainment of perfect peace the soul can rise into a state wherein the 
desires cease altogether, and the other element of consciousness, as 
the higher self or infinite spirit, abides in blissful liberation . . . 
We seem sometimes in the hushed serenity of death to look, as it 
were, upon a visible symbol of the external rest.” In general, how- 
ever, both in Definitions of Dualism and in The Greek Tradition he 
accepts a kind of hedonism; happiness consists in checking our im- 
pulses in accordance with the law of measure; we learn partly by 
experience and partly from tradition, how far we may indulge our 
desires and how far we should control them in order to obtain the 
maximum of happiness; knowledge of this kind is identical with 
virtue. It is the function of the moral imagination to objectify 
this knowledge, so that we may have concrete models for our 
imitation. 

In the first volume of The Greek Tradition he thus describes the 
working of the inner check. “Let me suppose the case of a man 
before whom liquor is set. On the one side he is drawn by a natural 
physical craving to drink; on the other side are the considerations 
of expediency and inexpediency which come to him in a more or less 
laggard manner from the memory of experience and from the pre- 
cepts of tradition. If he exercises duly the will to refrain, so as to 
place himself in a position to form a clear image and judgment of the 
desirability or undesirability of drinking, he will be acting morally 
and will be happy; his judgment may be, probably will be, wise as 
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well as clear, and the act of drinking or not drinking will probably 
result in pleasure; though there is also the possibility that his 
judgment may be based on insufficient knowledge, with the result 
of painful consequences. On the other hand, if he acts without due 
suspense of judgment, allowing himself to be hurried on by the 
physical craving or the contrary considerations without a proper 
balance of motives, and if his judgment is then erroneous, as it 
probably will be, he will not only suffer pain as a consequence of 
his action, but will feel that he has acted from self-love, or self- 
ignorance, and will be miserable accordingly.” “The rightness or 
wrongness, virtue or vice, of a particular act,” he tells us in Defini- 
tions of Dualism, “is determined by the final result in pleasure 
or pain to the agent as an individual existing amid certain circum- 
stances — that is to say, by the harmonious increase of life or the 
contrary. If the inner check permits full attention on the part of 
the agent, he will to the best of his experience choose the act which 
shall finally result in pleasure, and which is therefore right and 
virtuous.” 

Obviously this crude hedonism cannot be identified with Platon- 
ism, so in The Greek Tradition More admits a qualitative distinction 
among pleasures; the purpose of the inner check is not the greatest 
quantity of pleasure but pleasure of the best kind. He talks at 
length, moreover, about the ethical ideas of justice, temperance and 
so on, which, in Platonism, were prior to experience and not derived 
from it; and occasionally defines virtue as likeness to God — though 
as More’s God is “‘the spirit that denies” and can be defined only 
in negatives, it is difficult to see how man can become like God 
except by dying. 

We can, I think, trace in More three elements which have im- 
perfectly coalesced: there is his ancestral puritanism, which causes 
him to recoil from the grosser implications of hedonism; there is the 
influence of Irving Babbitt, who is, as T. S. Eliot has said, a genuine 
atheist, basing his morality frankly on experience and not on super- 
naturalism; and there is his own temperament. Temperamentally 
More might be called a Manichean; he regards the world of shings, 
to which his body and its impulses belong, as wholly evil; he hopes 
to escape from it either into the peace of death or into mystical 
communion with God. But in The Greek Tradition he renounces 
mysticism; this is partly because the mystics have usually been 
monists — and More will have none of any philosophy which glosses 
over the evilness of evil and resolves his dualism into a higher unity 
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—and partly because the God of mysticism is described only by 
negatives and communion with God seems to be akin to annihila- 
tion — a conclusion which he can not now accept. (One might reply 
that because God is described only by negatives it does not follow 
that He is negative.) Without mysticism his system becomes oddly 
illogical: in The Greek Tradition he never clearly explains wherein 
human happiness consists. For heirs of the Graeco-Hebraic tradi- 
tion there are, I suppose, two possible answers. Either man’s function 
is to be a man, harmonizing all his natural impulses and sup- 
pressing none of them; the function of the inner check will then be 
regulative and the best man will be the man who needs to exercise 
it least; More occasionally admits that a natural impulse is not ipso 
facto evil, but he identifies the inner check with positive good, and 
obviously believes that happiness, not merely the result of using it 
wisely, accompanies it when it is used at all. The alternative answer 
is that man’s function is to develop that part of himself which is 
highest at the expense of the rest of his nature; happiness consists 
in the use of the active reason, and it is best used when man con- 
templates either himself (with Aristotle) or the God Whom he finds 
within himself (with Christian mysticism). This, however, is 
mysticism, which More has renounced. All that we are left with is 
self-control for its own sake. Obviously self-control is necessary, but 
equally obviously it must be ancillary to values; we are either 
naturalists or supernaturalists, and not until we have made this 
fundamental affirmation can we decide how the inner check should 
operate. More, however, makes his inner check the highest part of 
human nature, and though, under Plato’s influence, he distin- 
guishes qualitatively between pleasures, he makes no real distinction 
between impulses. This seems to be his primary error, and can only 
be explained by attributing it to his temperamental Manicheism. 
Human nature, to both Greek and Christian, was much more 
complex than More allows; it was not a simple product of evil 
impulses and a good inner check; it consisted of a hierarchy of 
impulses, usually classified in three divisions — body soul and spirit 
to the neo-Platonists, vegetative sensitive and rational to Aristotle 
and St. Thomas. All these impulses were good in themselves; any 
one of them might become evil if it was allowed to grow dispropor- 
tionately strong. As long as man was imperfect self-control was 
necessary, to the humanist in order to maintain the harmony of 
human nature, to the supernaturalist in order that the desires of 
the spirit, which were infinite, might find their proper object, which 
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was God. This is the orthodox European tradition, and it differs 
completely from More’s Manicheism. It might be added that the 
recovery of this threefold division of human nature, and of a cor- 
responding threefold discontinuity in the cosmos between matter 
life and spirit is, as T. E. Hulme was the first to realize, the true 
refutation of romanticism; the romantic error is to seek in the sensi- 
ble world for the satisfaction of impulses which belong to a wholly 
different order of being. More’s main object, presumably, is to 
destroy romanticism, and we can be grateful to him and to Profes- 
sor Babbitt for pointing out so emphatically that until recently all 
civilized persons were agreed on the necessity of self-control; but in 
practice More’s deification of the inner check leads merely to an- 
other kind of romantic nostalgia. 

After a volume, mainly historical and much the best in the 
series, on the Hellenistic philosophies, More turns to Christianity, 
and in his last three volumes attempts to show that it is the logical 
consequence of the dualism which he ascribes to Plato. It would be 
interesting to know why More has accepted Christianity; one is 
tempted to suggest that his mysticism, baulked of its proper frui- 
tion, is breaking out in a different direction. There seem to be two 
reasons why Christianity has an especially strong appeal for the 
twentieth century: we have been driven to despair of human 
nature; and we realize that all our values are given us by tradition 
and that the vitality of our particular tradition has always come 
from the Catholic faith. More, however, by no means despairs of 
human nature; each individual has his inner check, which is identi- 
cal with, or at least given by, God. The evil in the world is not 
caused by a fundamental perversion of the human will, to be cured 
only by supernatural grace, but by the stubborness of the anagke 
out of which God has made it. The evil in human nature is not sin 
but ‘‘effeminate slackness.”’ More, therefore, has no need for grace, 
and, though he does not explicitly deny original sin, his interpre- 
tation of it is not orthodox. As for tradition, he is much more hereti- 
cal than any of the modernists whom he attacks; he casts overboard 
for different reasons Aristotle, Plotinus, St. Paul, St. Augus- 
tine, and St. Thomas, and reconstructs Christianity afresh with the 
Incarnation as its only dogma. He himself gives two reasons for his 
conversion, if we can call it such. In the first place, there is need for 
a supernatural world and an after life in order that virtue, and 
happiness may be made identical; in this life the virtuous man, if 
unfortunate, can only by an abuse of language be called happy. 
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This, as More’s shows, was Plato’s conclusion; but what More 
never points out is that it is utterly inconsistent with the hedonism 
which he shares with Babbitt and which he advocates in the first 
volume of this series; either the purpose of morality is to make men 
happy in this world, in which case unhappiness proves merely that 
the morality is wrong, or else the laws of morality are transcenden- 
tal and not empirical, which destroys the whole humanistic philos- 
ophy. More’s second reason for adopting Christianity is that he 
sees in Christ the embodiment of dualism; He is that concrete ex- 
ample of perfection, which, in Platonism, had to be constructed for 
the guidance of the inner check by the moral imagination. He 
therefore accepts the Incarnation, and rebuilds Christianity from 
the writings of St. John, St. Athanasius, and the Cappadocians. 
He bases his faith on the formula drawn up by the Council of 
Chalcedon. But, in spite of More’s claim to orthodoxy, it is highly 
improbable that St. Athanasius and the Cappadocians would have 
accepted him as a brother in the faith. In his volume on The Christ 
of the New Testament he avoids modernism by becoming a Nes- 
torian; he separates the two natures; Christ sometimes speaks as a 
fallible Jewish Messiah, sometimes as the Son of God; it is appar- 
ently left to the judgment of the individual Christian to distinguish 
between the two kinds of utterance. As for the notion that Christ is 
the embodiment of dualism, one can only make sense of it, and of 
these six volumes as a whole, by assuming that More’s real Christol- 
ogy is similar to that of Apollinarius of Laodicea; the Christ of 
Apollinarius, as of More, was not perfect man and perfect God 
perfectly combined; He was the body of a man allied to the reason of 
God. More’s Christ is a human body with human impulses combined 
with a divine inner check. How Christ differs from Socrates, 
except by being perfectly what Socrates aspires to be imperfectly, 
is not explained; Socrates also has a divine inner check, and apart 
from this inner check consists merely of carnal impulses. The truth 
is that More can not accept the orthodox Christ without abandon- 
ing the whole of his dualism; he would have to admit either that 
man has a positive spirit with positive impulses in addition to his 
divine inner check, or that the inner check itself is not divine but 
fallible and perverted by sin and needs to be saved by supernatural 
grace, obedience to authority, and the example of God and man 
miraculously united in one person. Historical Christianity was 
monistic and declared that the whole of human nature, body as 
well as soul, would be restored to its original perfection — a restora- 
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tion exemplified in Jesus Christ and to be accomplished through 
the instrumentality of the sacraments.1 

More is an uncompromising enemy of romantic liberalism; he is, 
therefore, on the side of civilization, and, as such, is at least prefer- 
able to John Dewey and The New Republic. But it is most un- 
fortunate that he should have attached his criticism to such an 
extraordinary view of human nature, pieced together out of his own 
intuitions and the remnants of his ancestral puritanism. Even if we 
can not accept, in this generation, religious revelation, we shall still 
find in the psychology of Catholicism a hierarchy of values which 
gives us the best moral guidance that we can hope for. Its cosmology 
is monistic — as it must be unless it were, like More’s, both Mani- 
chean and frankly irrational; yet it by no means minimizes evil. 
And if it finds in some kind of mysticism the highest experience 
possible to man, it does not result in annihilation or antinomianism 
or purposeless asceticism. Human nature and the natural world are 
the creation of God, and therefore beautiful, but they have been 
partially spoilt because man is too proud to obey authority and 
because of his inordinate desire after worldly goods. This is the core 
of the Catholic faith and of the tradition which we inherit. 

Henry Bamrorp PARKES 


1 The main cause of heresy throughbut the history of Christianity has been the 
belief, which More holds, that the soul of man, not merely /ike God, is of the same 
substance as God; it is therefore unaffected by original sin, and, having an innate 
capacity for religious truth, does not need an authoritative church. This belief has 
usually accompanied a monism verging on pantheism, as in Plotinus and (most 
recently) in Emerson. It was associated with dualism in a number of early semi- 
Christian sects. These sects usually held heretical beliefs about Christ, making Him 
a deified man rather than a union of man and God. 


ARMS AND MEN 


Conguistapor. By Archibald MacLeish. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. Boston. 1932. $2.50. 


THE author of the lines, — 


“We too, we too, descending once again 
The hills of our own land, we too have heard 
Far off — Ah, que ce cor a longue haleine — 
The horn of Roland in the passages of Spain, .. . 


and of 


“Think that this silver snail the moon will climb 
All night upon time’s curving stalk, . . .” 


and of You, Andrew Marvell, and the verses that end 


“You will not remember this at all you will stand there 
Feeling the wind on your throat the wind in your sleeves 
You will smell the dead leaves in the grass of a garden 
You will close your eyes With whom you will say ah where” 


has written in Conquistador a poem which is the finest consecutive 
narrative since The Ring and the Book, the single narrative worthy 
of the inheritance by an American, and what is far more important, 
a poem which is a rehabilitation of a language, raising new stand- 
ards in symbols and reasserting the idea of heroism. Incidentally 
Conquistador is a monument of metric, a treasure house for quota- 
tion and indestructible testimony to the fact that whoever are the 
half dozen living poets, MacLeish must be considered one. 

In his six published volumes he has emerged from the echoes of 
his education, through the scholarship of preceding and con- 
temporary practitioners of his craft to an intensified personal 
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quality, increasingly free from private association, towards the 
anonymous artistry of action. Up to the present his subjects have 
been that of much verse; — the praise of seasons, one’s lovers, 
one’s selves — a romantic lyricism of peoples and places. Keats 
never exhausted this subject matter, fortuitously or not, nor have 
any of the minor lyrists in English. Shakespeare and Donne have 
surely penetrated into it to the essence of human heat and cold; 
but it is exhaustible. After a young man is sick of himself, his loves, 
his hates, there are two or three aspects of experience left for him 
to correspond and describe, — geography, the praise of nature, 
and the histories of men in the earth. They are, by record, the sub- 
ject matter of great poetry. 

If one once considered the essential personal quality of Mac- 
Leish as nostalgia, a regret for times lost, places missed, the 
difficulty of a poet, as a poet, in a new land in a hard time, or the 
frustration of human relations, one can no longer so judge him. 
For Conquistador proves him not a poet as a man of letters, buta 
poet as a man of action occupied in the praise of arms and men. 

The story of Conquistador, roughly, is the story of the first 
conquest of Mexico by the Spanish under Cortés. It is not a com- 
plete history. It glorifies no one person. By a device of great 
ingenuity this progress of men is conceived with consummate selec- 
tivity. In fragments, in shifting facets one constructs for oneself 
the multiple whole, which no complete documentation full of all 
incidental detail could ever have combined to do. 

For, years after the Conquest, back in his own country and an 
old veteran, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, one of the conquerors, sick 
of the official volumes, writes his “True History of the Conquest 
of New Spain.” Conquistador is what the old man remembers. 
He presupposes the well-known part of the history. His contribu- 
tion is his own experience, the actual soul of the conquest, which 
can never be fused into a mere historian’s synthesis. 

The Prologue opens with Bernal invoking the past, and the 
dead file before him in a faint, aching procession, — a catalogue of 
dead fighters, each framed by two or three lines of isolating clarity, 
stating the few facts which have set them years afterwards in this 
old soldier’s memory, which will set them in Time’s forever; — 
SA4ndoval, Alvarado, Olid, Oléa, and at the end — in a single line 
of superb reticence, — 


This is Cortés that took the famous land: 
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And Bernél continues his recollection, ““That which I have myself 
seen and the fighting . . .” and he says that he is an ignorant 
man and it is hard for him to write if too easy to remember, and 
he records the names of towns, the start of the conquest — stiflly 
and percisely with the absolute precision of an old ship’s chart, 
adorned but never merely decorated with the tiny details of his 
life and adventures, his dolphins and sea serpents in its embellished 
border. 

One can have only the utmost admiration for Bernal as Mac- 
Leish has erected him. The old man drones on, almost in a monot- 
ony of remembrance until an event will overwhelm him, ...a 
fragment, a shattered image, a forgotten word, a mumbled line 
and then the sharp, tacit quirt of memory. Not riches, not the re- 
wards of honor impressed the old soldier. Indeed he slurs over many 
events which might have called forth resplendent descriptions; 
— the meeting with Montczuma or the final triumph. Bernal has 
the professional soldier’s cold-blooded interest in the technique 
and conduct of warfare. He recalls the harshest of the fighting, the 
worst of the pain, the real panic of retreat and more vaguely, the 
alien paradise he enjoyed for a moment and never knew why he 
lost. The Aztec sacrifices, the ceremonials made little dent in his 
mind. After all, he had the mythology of Catholicism to support 
him and the heathen belief was as incomprehensible as the infidel 
religion of the Moors. Bernal uses a technical or particular expres- 
sion in its proper sense, his talk has that quality of intrinsic fascina- 
tion that the shop-talk of aviators, or engineers or sailors have, 
when they assume your equal interest in their affairs. 

Indeed the whole language of Conguistador is remarkable. 
MacLeish never for a second forgets who his narrator is, though he 
never directly describes him, and the soldier’s diction is a smelting 
together of that tongue which we have come to know as the tradi- 
tional poets’ with a middle tongue of the common man’s, a slight 
suggestion that the original of his history is in a foreign speech, 
that the Spanish is an antique Spanish, and that the old soldier is 
a humble ignorant fellow who sometimes feels the necessity of 
aping the scholars’, the historians’ flourish which had “the school 
taught skip to their writing.” 

And among many other extraordinary things MacLeish has 
done with words, perhaps his most immediate innovation is a 
rehabilitation of certain adjectives which with inert use have had 
their edges worn away;— “famous city,” “fortunate wars,” 
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“solemn hands,” “‘and they had no ease at all in that war and no 
Joy of it,” “gallows of wood and a good jail,” “the whole thing was 
a very beautiful victory.” He invests them with a new-to-us virtue, 
and restores their original usefulness. 

Conquistador has a supple unity in its flexible linear design. 
Bernal tells his story by what MacLeish chooses to make him re- 
member and the form of his line fits the mood of the memory. 
He can start the poem with an invocation to his muse, he can shift 
the cadence to an evocation, the actual summoning up of ghosts 
with his own breath, and by shortening the metre shift to a de- 
clamatory, vocative address, fused in between the various stages 
of the march of history. He can suggest prose in the verse not ever 
by being prosaic but by a change from the stricter rhythm to an 
almost legal cadence of formal writ, a lean piling up of facts, facts 
necessary but unadorned. For example, the poem ends with a 
movement like the coda of a symphony. That word of metal, 
“ Conquistador,” is sounded or struck and left to vibrate in the si- 
lence of its broken line. Then follows the dignity of the downward 
turn, the narration not quite over but its end in sight, a recapitula- 
tion, a short development in reconsideration of the whole work, 
and then the three consecutive phrases as the final emphatic 
chords that swiftly terminate, define and inscribe forever the past 
resounding tale — 

That well swept town that island and those towers .. . 


MacLeish’s diction is his own gift and forging. He has, through 
many years of creation, submitted himself to a discipline. The 
greater variety of line length and freedom of metre in his earlier 
works have been smouldered down to a damascened length of 
variety, color, flexibility but essential and indestructible unity. 
First and foremost the line of Conquistador recalls not an English 
but an Italian poet — 

“~ «i. P10 non si desta 
Di qua dal suon de |’angelica tromba, 
Quando verrda la nimica podesta: 
Ciascun rivedera la trista tomba, 
Ripigliera sua carne ¢ sua figura, 
Udira quel che in eterno rimbomba 


1 


(Inferno VI) 


“Of that worlds conquest and the fortunate wars: 
Of the great report and expectation of honor: 
How in their youth they stretched sail: how fared they 
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Westward under the wind. . .’ 


“How they were dead and driven and endured: 
How they returned with arms in the wet month: 
How they destroyed that city: and the gourds. .. .’ 


, 


One cannot fail to mark the compact carillion of R sounds in the 
Dante, the Rs and the 4Ns and the Rs and the bell-boomings of 
the BAs, and in Conquistador the Rs and RDs and the fatal Ds. 
The Italian has of course a closeness of texture, a compact swiftness 
that the English lacks either because of the failure of a similar 
declension in our tongue or the differing times in which the poets 
write. This is not to suggest that MacLeish is attempting a sub- 
limated Italian. He never strains English into the bastard Medi- 
terannean melodies of a Swinburne or the sinuous, feminine cadence 
of French overtones that since the Nineteenth Century have 
softened what MacLeish himself called “the Iron of English.” 
Conquistador, if anything, sounds like an Anglo-Saxon lan- 
guage. With the discipline of his admiration for Dante, MacLeish 
knows also the Seafarer and, from that wonderful translation of 
Ezra Pound’s, one finds an inkling of a source of MacLeish’s line. 


“May I for my own self song’s truth reckon, 
Journey’s jargon, how I in harsh days 
Hardship endured oft. 

Bitter breast-cares have I abided, 
Known on my keel many a care’s hold, 
And dire sea-surge, . . .” 


and then Conquistador, without the inversions, or the overtone of a 
transcribed tongue: 


“Stiff in the smoking chocks: in the chains: and the airs 
Swung east and the swells came in on the quarter 


Kicking her off: and we held her down as he dared: 


So it went: and the fourth day and to starboard 
A low line like the blur of the wind on the sea 
And we worked her in with the oared boats to that harbor.” 


Conquistador is written in a form of terza-rima, though often there 
is no rhyme. Occasionally the last syllables rhyme, often the penul- 
timates reécho and there is unremitting use of strict nets of dis- 
sonance and assonance with a skill and subtlety hardly ever before 
so consciously or successfully risked in the history of modern Eng- 
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lish prosody. A quoted portion with an italicized analysis will 
serve better than any description to show the extraordinary 
architecture of its ingenuity, — 


“And this Professor Francisco Lopez de Gémara a 
Childless; not poor: and I am old: over eighty: b 
Stupid with sleepless nights: unused to the combing of a 
Words clean of the wool while the tale waits: b 
And he is a youthful man: a sound one: lightened with c 
Good sleep: skilled in the pen’s plaiting — b 
I am an ignorant old sick man: blind with the c 
Shadow of death on my face and my hands to lead me: dife 
And he not ignorant: not sick — 

but c 
Fought in those battles! These were my own deeds! d 
These names he writes of mouthing them out asa mam would” se 
Names in Herodotus — dead and their wars to read — d 
These were my friends: these dead my companions: e 
I: Bernal Diaz: called del Cas¢#/lo: f 
Called in the time of my first fights El Galdn: e 


I here in the turn of the day in the fee/ of 
Darkness to come now: moving my chair with the change: e 
Thinking too much these times how the doves would whee/ at f 


Evening over my youth and the air’s strangeness:”’ e? 

The rhyme is employed, dropped, recalled in echo, and dropped 
again to be resumed in its recurrent association like the refrain 
of a song. Conguistedar is not a poem to be looked at, but to be 
read aloud. 

MacLeish is, of course, drenched in the documentation of the 
period and yet he is never seduced by the temptations of decorative 
detail. He only records the exact image that has a direct bearing 
on the people of the Sixteenth Century in relation to the weather 
of their locale. The images are not necessarily referable or com- 
prehensible to us at first glance. But there 1s no concession in 
attempting to “modernize” the Spaniards or the Aztecs for our 
easier consumption. They exist in this poem as much as the 
Chinese of Pound’s Cathay, waiting for us to release them into the 
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activity of our imagination by the slight flattery of an undivided 
attention. 

In addition to the talents of his narrative sweep, and his powers 
as a technician MacLeish has the added gift of a penetrating, 
persistent attention to the quintessential activities of a natural 
event, the quality as it were, of individuation. He can express the 
essence of a particular kind of air; for example, the very weather 
for sailing: 


“Winter it was and a wind and a swell rolling 


And the stain of the foam on the long flank of the swells: 
And they gave us the signals for night with the swung lanterns 
And the chains came in: foul with the tatters of kelp: 


And the bow fell off from the wind and the sails slatted: 
Shaking aloft: filling the bunt:” 


or when Cortés has to make a decision 


“Pursing the nib of a No on his lip:” 


or describing the arid bareness of the country — 


“T say that the whole country moved as on the 
Cloudy steel the image of hands passes over:”’ 


or at the end, before the last retreat — 


“And we lined up in the dark court and the straws were 
Drawn by candle: and we saw the rain for the 
Flame spat to the wick:” 


These images are hardly ever merely visual but almost always 
audibly relevant. They spell the sounds they mean. And combined 
with his exhaustion of the descriptive possibilities in nature, 
MacLeish can isolate the core of physicality, the interior essential 
fluid of men in violent action, which is the spring of action, stronger 
than almost any poet save the great Greeks, Dante and Shakes- 
peare. He can expose the raw nerve to the air, he can exhaust the 
mind’s concept of fatigue into actual lassitude by wrenching an 
image from a pierced or anguished body so that the divisions of 
the poem come as a relief, and a blank page is a real rest. 


«ce 


. . and the roll of the 
Drums like the thud in the ear of a man’s heart. .. . 


” 
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. . . “—Screwing the 
Sneer in the twist of his teeth:” 


. . . ‘their bellies like knuckles of bronze”’ 


“And the earth for the odor of men in its hot days — 
For a woman’s color of pink shell on the pock of the 
Purple vein at breast as a bruise made in it.” 


It is a fable of the necessity for action in adventures of adversity, 
in the maintenance of an interest after all satisfaction in it had 
ceased and only a greater consciousness can be gained by further 
perseverence. It is the tragedy of the self-betrayal of the human 
will, the failure of the human organism itself, by its own mortality, 
of the pioneer’s dignity in tragedy when he is aware enough to 
know that the pattern of his destiny is larger than his capacity to 
conquer it, but who always behaves even in the ultimate fatality 
with the gallantry of a conqueror. ‘“‘Our lives are brief, noble and 
tragic,” this poet has written in another poem. 

MacLeish, not only by his gifts and talents but also by the im- 
plicit attitude of an undefined philosophy, deserves comparison 
with the two others of our chief contemporary poet-philosophers. 
In Pound’s Cantos there is a consistent attitude towards a lyric 
correspondence. In Eliot’s 45h Wednesday and in Conquistador 
there are consistent examples towards a method of behavior. 

Pound is a lyric, rather than a philosophic poet and the philoso- 
phy implicit in his sense of the fusion of time and times 1s a lyric 
attitude, a personal frame, a frame which too often comes first be- 
fore the reader. It has more to do with the tradition of poetry 
than with the poetry of life. To Eliot and Pound the suggestions 
for their attitudes have come from the nurture of abstract thought 
or the activity of their intelligences in cerebration. The battles 
of the mind are no less muscular or tiring or even rewarding than 
the battles of physical imagery in action, only perhaps to us of a 
younger generation they have become enervating. 

In short, MacLeish’s religion is the hero’s belief in the possibility 
of a hero. “I am well aware that in these days hero-worship, the 
thing I call hero-worship, professes to have gone out and finally 
ceased. . . . But I liken common languid times, with their un- 
belief, distress, perplexity, with their languid doubting characters 
and embarrassed circumstances, impotently crumbling down into 
ever worse distress towards final ruin; — all this I liken to dry 
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dead fuel, waiting for the lightning out of Heaven that shall kindle 
it. . . . For myself in these days, I seem to see in this indestructi- 
bility of hero-worship the everlasting adamant lower than which 
the confused wreck of revolutionary things cannot fall.” Whether 
or not we can tolerate this ninety-two year old optimism of Car- 
lyle, whether we believe a hero is a divinity, a prophet, a poet, 
priest or king, a belief in the existence of the hero at all is still more 
valuable than the opposite. 

To have written Conquistador is to have erected a monument to 
the possibility of heroism. It is an act of faith in the belief of poetry 
and human action, on a grand scale, again. 

LincoLn KirsTEIN 


LAND AND TRADITION 


PENHALLY. By Caroline Gordon. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. New York. 1931. 


SOME societies seem to exist to receive their consecration in art. 
Sterile in their youth, with their years spent, on the verge of extinc- 
tion, like Hannah they flower late. Their shadowy partial day enjoys 
a sunset glory. Puritan New England was such a society. With its 
distinctive principles in decay it found in Hawthorne its scribe. 
What escaped the factual, the mechanical, the routine, and attained 
the stature of choice and purpose Hawthorne retold and in the re- 
telling preserved of New England Puritanism its inevitable form. 
The old South was such another society. Manners, conversation, 
cooking, oratory, and politics flourished, but like the theology of 
New England they testify to a certain incompleteness of life. 
They are enclosed, protected from the elements, like a ship in a 
bottle. Their movements, their combats, the unfolding of their lives 
give the impression of artificiality, like the blossoming of paper 
Japanese flowers in water. To be fully appreciated such a society 
must be shown in the enchantment of distance, as tenderly dwelt 
on as memories of childhood, a childhood none too rich in games and 
journeys, but contented and free from envy. When this is done we 
have Penbally. Penhally might be called the epic of one section of 
the south, but it is an epic in miniature, in scale with the life of 
which it is a memorial. Three generations of two families, the 
Llewellyns and the Crenfrews, on a thousand acres of land in 
Tennessee decorate without in the least crowding its two hundred 
and eighty-three pages. They compose in these pages, and represent 
a truth of which in real life, like the society of Proust, they were 
unconscious. 

The history of Penbally opens with a quarrel between the two 
brothers Nicholas and Ralph. “‘‘Brother’ Ralph had said that day 
at dinner: ‘A man likes to live in his own house.’” The quarrel was 
never made up; only twice after did they meet for a moment’s 
exchange. But the quarrel was not the beginning of a feud; Charles, 
Ralph’s son, was welcome at Penbally; his daughter Lucy married 
John, old Nicholas’ heir. The significance of the quarrel belongs to 
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another level, deeper than flesh and blood boiling in rage, less in- 
fantile than the retaliation of hurt pride. Nicholas represents unity, 
the continuance of tradition, the submission of one’s individuality 
to an order which is the soil of special virtues. As Chance, who ex- 
emplifies the virtues of old Nicholas in the third part of Penbally 
reflects: “There was something about entailing property. It made a 
man feel that he was not really the owner, or at least that he had 
heavy obligations to his successor. He had noticed that about his 
own grandfather. He was sure that the old fellow — and he was the 
best man of the whole caboodle — had never regarded himself as 
owning a stick or stone. When he made any changes on the place, 
cut down a piece of timber or anything like that, he would say, ‘I 
think that will be all right,’ reflectively, as if he were appealing to 
the verdict of somebody else. And he had made his son, Chance’s 
father, entail the property on his eldest son as soon as he came of 
age... .” Ralph on the other hand represents the squandered en- 
joyment of a lifetime, without regard to principle, dissipation of 
capital, and descendants. Ralph dies, hisdand mortgaged to Nicho- 
las, who reassembles the family property. But though Penbhally is 
about this symbolic conflict between Nicholas and Ralph they do 
not figure large in its pages. Part I, the longest of the three parts, 
takes us from 1826 through the Civil War. There is the wonderful 
scene of John and Alice swimming their horses across the swollen 
stream, the family dinner where old Nicholas’ eye musingly trav- 
erses each face at the table to rest finally on John’s toestablish him 
as his heir, the rivalry of John and Charles for Alice, the war. Part 
II carries us through the death hush of reconstruction, Llewellyns 
and Crenfrews wasting on the wounded land. Part III is contempo- 
rary. Chance and Emily, to whom he is engaged, alone retain the 
love for the land. “That day last summer when he had stood there be- 
side her, pointing out the different fields, she had understood, for the 
first time, really how he felt about this place. He had no sentimental 
feeling about the house, or about the fact that his people had lived 
here for several generations. It was the land he loved, the very 
particles of the red clay. It was some special kind of red clay — she 
could not even remember the name now. Only two per cent of the 
earth’s surface was like that, Chance said. He was proud of the fact 
that the Llewellyns had their share of it!” Nick, his elder brother, 
took no interest in farming. He had prospered as a banker. But the 
land was entailed on him. His wife, Phyllis, indifferent to the cus- 
toms and rites of family, to the negroes and the land, was taken up 
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with the Parrishes. Parrish was eager to settle there: indifferent to 
his riches he was learned about the Indians and Penbally, where his 
mother in girlhood had lived. But Joan, his wife, worried by wealth 
and ambitions, desired to buy Penbhally as part of a hunt club. 
Nick pleased with the price offered and unable to decline the possi- 
bility of contacts with eastern bankers consents and sells. At the 
first dance at Penbally, now a club, Chance, taunted by Nick, 
shoots him. The quarrel between Nicholas and Ralph is concluded. 

Peopled as Penbaily is, filled with incidents, the characters do not 
jostle, the scenes do not blur. So fine is the tone and craftsmanship 
that the book holds together like a Bellini; the figures existing pre- 
cisely in relation to the background of roofs and mountains. 
Penbally is written from love, the love of one to whom Penbally, its 
history and people, are as real as legend and folklore and anecdote 
lived with from childhood, till finally they become indistinguishable 
from the events of one’s life, and even more vivid. As an Egyptian 
head of the Old Dynasty will have more life than the people in the 
museum about it, so the characters of Penhally shadow their de- 
scendants. But Caroline Gordon presents these familiar heroes of 
childhood in their human proportions. Her feeling for them does not 
obscure her perceptions. I think it is this union of ancestral piety 
with the novelist’s precise and undeviating eye which gives Penhally 
its special quality and surrounds it with that space of silence which is 
the property of every work of art. Of the art there can be no doubt. 
The scenes which open and close each part frame them with the 
special design of the period and yet form a triptych of a single pat- 
tern. Each part sounds its individual theme, of a tone and tempo 
peculiarly its own, and each theme is but a variation of the basic 
theme of Penbailly. Book I begins with a quarrel and ends with the 
death of Charles. But it is informed with a vitality and leisure and 
hope absent from Book II of the post-war years. This book opens 
with O’Donnell on his death bed and ends with his death. Thirty- 
five years pass like the fitful fatigued stirrings of a dying man’s 
memory. Book III is more agitated and violent, like the crash of a 
great hollow cane tree. It begins with the Negro Russ in jail for 
murder. It explodes with Chance’s private forlorn Thermopolae, 
the shooting of Nick. The explosion is perhaps a trifle too loud and 
abrupt; Chance’s fury is foolhardy and lacks the almost deliberate 
calm justice of old Nicholas when he shoots the Yankee officer tor- 
menting a woman. Possibly if Nick had been drawn in darker colors 
and had been more strenuous in provoking Chance one would not 
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feel that here alone a certain literal and psychological verisimilitude 
had been violated to provide for aesthetic symmetry and moral 
rightness. Elsewhere the technique with such a minor exception as 
the placing of the incident of the Roder poor-whites is masterly. 

Caroline Gordon’s method of narrative is as effective as her 
attitude and craftsmanship in presenting her vision of Penhally. 
Her piety wins the reader’s sympathy, her surgical tenderness ex- 
poses every nerve of her subject uninjured. Her style reveals the 
nature of each character’s mind and the quality of their actions. 
The method of extending each action into the past through reflec- 
tions in the minds of the characters gives each character a richness 
not possessed by himself alone and violence a plastic immobility. 
The panels of present action slide back in the mind to open on the 
past of recollection. But the mood established is not one of revery, 
of that contemplation of the past for the sake of its poetry which is 
common in certain phases to the later James, Proust and Joyce. 
Nor is it the mood of decision which ensues when action is poised on 
the springboard of memory. The mood js more of reminiscence, a 
sort of waking trance, where the past flows parallel to the present 
without affecting it, as one sees two Alpine streams of brown and 
blue join and for a time flow on without merging. This method of 
presentation and its resultant mood is so important that one can 
only do it justice by quoting. 


“The horses’ feet crunched on gravel. The boy was slipping down. They 
were at the ford. The river was black and swollen with winter rains. Flora 
had quivered all over when the water struck her ankles, but she was moving 
steadily forward. A good mare. Her great-great-granddam was Gunpow- 
der’s filly out of Starlight. . . . When you bred a Gunpowder stallion you 
got long, strong legs, powerful hindquarters, but weak eyes. She was a bad 
mount at night. She shied at every rock. A piece of paper blown into a 
fence corner would send her dancing. But she had the good long legs. She 
was swimming now, with short, resolute strokes. An easy motion, like 
Rock-a-bye-baby in the tree tops. . . . If you could forget that your legs 
were cased in ice. There was ice in the river. Little cakes went floating by 
every now and then, but this river never froze solid. . . . Unless it was in 
1926. They had had snow in every month but one that year. . . . The 
water was as yet not above his knees, and they must be over the worst. 
That black bar ahead was the line of trees on the opposite bank. They 
must be in the middle of the river by this time. It was all right as long as 
only your legs were numb. If you went numb to the waist you might fall 
over in the saddle, face forward as like as not, and then you could drown, 
before anybody knew what had happened. A fine end for a raider! Drowned, 
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crossing a ford. He put his hand in his pocket and took out the locket that 

had Alice’s picture in it. She had given it to him that last night. She had 

known then, probably, that she was going to marry Charles! He cast the 

locket by its velvet ribbon into the water. Black, strongly flowing water 

was the place for such a keepsake. He would not send it back to her. It 

meen nothing, nothing to her and nothing to him. He would not send it 
En eee 


In this passage one sees the various levels within the structure of 
Penbally. There is the level of present action, crossing the ford; 
then there is the wider action, the war of which the crossing is a 
part; further there is the drift of thought, Alice, unrelated to the 
present except by association; and finally the background of 
memory, Penhally represented by Gunpowder. Deepest of these 
levels is Penbally. Transition is made abruptly from character to 
character, the course of action interrupted, not primarily to resume 
other actions, but because everything, character, anecdote, legend, 
action, the episodes of war and peace, is designed to present Pen- 
bally. It is for the sake of the life realized by people on a thousand 
acres of entailed land in Tennessee that the fortunes of three gener- 
ations are chronicled. But one feels something equivocal in this life: 
it is isolate and stranded, and yet has the false assurance of com- 
pleteness. This equivocal aspect of Penbally, its geographical 
immutability, its architecture, its kin and their genealogy, passions 
and deeds, all substance with the soil as its red clay on the one hand, 
and the suggestion of a larger, more heroic life which is never theirs 
on the other, gives the clue to the unique quality of Caroline Gor- 
don’s vision. One can approach it through an analysis of her point 
of view, of her tone which is a combination of the artist’s spare 
accurate selection, with the patriot’s love of home and country, a 
love such as the Socrates of the Crito felt for Athens, and Jeremiah 
for Jerusalem and the people of Israel. One can approach this 
quality again through an analysis of her style. That bare economic 
exact prose which couples present narrative with reminiscence of the 
past so that the present action takes on a richness which it does not 
rightfully possess. One can approach it once more by examining the 
peculiar content of her characters’ memories. What is peculiar 
about them is the abrupt sharp curtain they drop at a certain 
point across the past. Lucy, Chance’s grandmother, 


“was not interested in her ancestors. Life, for her, seemed to have stopped 
with the Civil War. She could not conceive of places more magnificent than 
Mayfield or Penhally in their palmy days, of a gentleman finer than her 
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own father. Old Uncle Nick she had it in for, because he had gypped her 
father out of his property, but the mantle of those days had even begun to 
descend on his shoulders. If you asked her questions about people farther 
back than those days she said impatiently, ‘Oh, I d’know,’ and the 
thought in her mind was that it made no difference.” 


Old Nicholas’ memory was not so consciously disinherited. The im- 
ages and fables that occupied it were those of a pioneer. If his reflec- 
tions extend to Virginia they only accentuate his voluntary exile. 


“Tt would have been better, Nicholas reflected, if Tom Jefferson had 
confined himself to science, instead of setting the whole country agog with 
his half-baked political theories. Virginia, indeed, was in a parlous state. 
A man could not, actually, entail his property on his own children’s 
children! That was one reason why his grandfather, Robert Llewellyn, had 
approved of his son’s coming West. Virginia, he said, was breaking up 
under their eyes; it would be better to leave and settle in a new country.” 


The exodus from Virginia reminds one of the escape from life and 
from authority, the instinct for death that D. H. Lawrence found 
in the Pilgrim fathers and their successors. 

For the impression that insistently forces itself upon one is that 
of an impoverished and marooned society. Interested as these 
islanded people are in the past, their genealogy is recent. It does 
not stretch back to indefinite distances as Heroditus found among 
the Egyptian priests, or to an ultimate Old Testament creation, or 
to a Greek descent from the gods. If the past hardly operates in 
Penbally, the present contributes little more. Penbally was too 
small, not to mention too new, to constitute a city state, too an- 
chored and protected to grow by contact and warfare like the tribes 
of Israel. The Civil War found old Nicholas as detached from the 
South as from the North. His gods inhabited his plantation alone. 
Hence Penbally as one finally sees it is a land patient and generous 
whose unity never found a corresponding unity among the people 
who settled it. The Llewellyns and Crenfrews invested it with no 
tradition, and cultivated it to no final human forms. Their society 
is like the younger of two brothers, the crippled prosaic one who has 
survived the death of his more brilliant senior. His parents know 
him for what he is but they bestow on him all the affection and love 
intended for the life that might have been. Caroline Gordon has 
given us Penbally in its meagre life and that its people should move 
us so and remain so vivid in our memories is but the greater tribute 
to the consecration of her art. 

BERNARD BanDLer II 


AN ENGLISH SYMBOLIST 


Tue Waves, By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt Brace. New 
York. 1931. $2.50. 


IN A little essay entitled Mr. Bennet and Mrs. Brown (published 
as a Hogarth pamphlet in 1924), Virginia Woolf describes her own 
revolt against English naturalism. Her elders, she affirms, have 
taught her nothing valuable about the technique of creating char- 
acter. They have grown indignant about the social system and they 
have assembled admirable descriptions of man’s earthly posses- 
sions, but they have added nothing to the knowledge of the soul. 
When Mr. Bennett wishes to describe Hilda Lessways he talks 
about the house she lives in, the view from the window or the 
clothes she wears. In consequence Mr. Bennet and his kind were to 
be politely relinquished as a bad example by the generation of 1910 
to whom property no longer seemed the symbol of an enduring atti- 
tude toward life. 

Seldom has a novelist revealed more consciously the influences 
which have contributed to the perfection of a literary method than 
Mrs. Woolf in her discussions of the masters whom she has found 
worthy of study. Starting with the rejection of her immediate 
ancestors, she returned to the English literary past in search of 
better tools. It was natural, in view of a certain feminist tendency, a 
belief in the potentialities of women which was a part of the twen- 
tieth century atmosphere, that she should be attracted to Jane 
Austin. In the novels of the latter she found a vindication of 
feminine insight and an illuminating irony which she set about 
mastering. Besides this there was between them a bond of con- 
servatism. Neither cared for raw passion or sought new and danger- 
ous material; both were content with restrained comment. The 
novels of Mrs. Woolf’s first period, Night and Day and The Voyage 
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Out, both in style and attitude bear the imprint of this initial 
apprenticeship. Later, in Mrs. Dalloway, from a new point of view, 
she employed the same indulgent ironies. 

She was not satisfied, however, with her earliest attempt at 
style. If she had learned how to choose essentials, an innate lyric 
impulse rebelled at the somewhat dry symbols of her nineteenth 
century predecessor. The more alertly sensuous modern had also 
the example of poetic concentration in the Elizabethan dramatists. 
That the seventeenth century feeling for words impressed her is 
evident though she resolutely rejected the possibilities of dramatic 
situation. In this transition period the work of Proust acted as a 
stimulus to her already apparent interest in consciousness, in the 
part played by memory and the idea of time in the drama of interior 
life. Her use of a kind of internal monologue accentuated the elegaic 
mood as in the following quotation from ¥acob’s Room which might 
serve as a keynote to all of her mature work. 

“And what can this sorrow be? It is brewed by the earth itself. 
We start transparent, and then the cloud thickens. All history 
backs our pane of Glass. To escape is vain.” 

She, too, has felt a need for a more spiritual quality, a need which 
has driven some twentieth century writers back to the organized 
church. There are, however, two possibilities in such a reaction 
from materialism. One is the acceptance of authority and the cer- 
tainties of religious discipline, and the other, more agreeable to 
minds distrustful of dogma and imbued with scientific scepticism, 
is the exploration of consciousness, a reliance upon the emotional 
experience resulting from sensation. The latter course is typical 
of many of the French symbolists to which Virginia Woolf cor- 
responds; in Holland it produced a movement “‘sensitivism’’ whose 
name is sufficiently descriptive. Such subjective experience, if 
intense, is in reality a kind of “mystical feeling” which is highly 
lyric and capable of various interpretations. In some natures it 
produces cynicism and despair (Eliot, Waste Land period; in 
Flanders, Van de Woestyne), in others (and this category includes 
Virginia Woolf) a fluctuating attitude, at times a pantheistic 
certainty of kinship with the universe, at times merely nostalgia. 
It seems also possible that religious mysticism proper is an analo- 
gous type of “‘mystical feeling” organized into a system from which 
certain deductions, considered to be objective truths, are drawn. 
Symbolist writers, on the other hand, are content with a lesser 
amount of organization, their preoccupation is with the choice of 
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symbols which shall communicate their experience most adequately 
to the reader, a process common to most successful lyric poetry of 
any age. 

Jacob’s Room is the novel in which transitional processes are 
most apparent. In it she has not abandoned the description of 
externals, but she is already attempting to realize a central spiritual 
reality through the awareness of her characters. Though she may 
still be circumscribed literally by the tea-table and the hearth, the 
teacups are not what they seem to the casual eye. The process which 
follows, a gradual elimination of purposeful actions and a rejection 
of all externals as objects for enumeration does not necessarily imply 
faithlessness to her original aim, the pursuit of character, rather it 
is a continuation of her revolt against Mr. Bennet and a new con- 
ception of the essence of character. Her people are no longer the 
machines of determinism, whose functioning may be mapped with 
complete accuracy. 

In the development of Virginia Woolf, Mrs. Dalloway indicates 
a freshening of the satiric interest and a renewed loyalty to Jane 
Austin, while Zo the Lighthouse is a complete abandonment to 
symbolism. In this case she has chosen, as a pattern for the book, 
a trip to the lighthouse which parallels the intangible spiritual quest. 
The subjective orientation of her new attitude (subjective in relation 
to each character respectively) implies a lack of direct communica- 
tion between individuals. The unifying concept in her work is a 
continual awareness of the passage of time (perhaps Bergsonian 
influence) which she identifies with consciousness. An attempt to 
endow this with objective reality results in a double approach. 
She renders the subjective feelings of her characters against a back- 
ground of nature description, thus implying a unity between 
temporal flux in the consciousness of the individual and a similar 
flux in the outside world. 

This is apparent in the structure of her novels. Orlando may be 
disregarded as a kind of historical experiment, another assertion of 
time-preoccupation. The publication of The Waves, however, marks 
the most significant achievement of the evolution which has just 
been sketched. In form, the earlier novels exhibit a certain fumbling. 
Facob’s Room is a collection of snapshots employing various camera 
angles, and the result is diffuse and uncertain. Traces of nature 
description used contrapuntally begin to appear, however. In Mrs. 
Dalloway the clock is used as a symbol; during the day, into which 
the action is compressed, its presence is continually stressed. Be- 
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sides this, the dominance of a major character is a gain in unity. 
To the Lighthouse is split in two by the long description of the de- 
serted house in the country, another attempt to elaborate passage- 
of-time symbolism. In the new novel, a more definitely musical 
structure results in greater clarity and simplicity. The conscious- 
ness of six people are woven in and out as distinct themes (differ- 
entiated by individual leitmotifs) with all minor interests excluded. 
Passage-of-time symbolism reappears as a series of interludes 
penne a marine landscape from dawn to nightfall. Thus the 
sea suggests the time-flux transcending all things and the six lives 
are The Waves, part of the whole yet each a separate minor dis- 
turbance. A second symbol, reminiscent of the lighthouse journey, 
is Percival, to whom they are all joined by bonds of affection and 
who stands for an emotional certainty which they seek in earthly 
love. 

From this it will be seen that there is in Mrs. Woolf’s work a cer- 
tain conflict between purpose, the desire to reach the lighthouse, to 
achieve fulfillment through love, and the'mystical feeling that time- 
consciousness in its eternal flux is the only ultimate answer. She 
has not completely resolved her double time-symbolism into a 
unity; we are asked to compare subjective sensation with a descrip- 
tion of the sea and to draw our own conclusions. Moreover, to her 
characters, sensual impressions have a value of their own and this 
immediate quality is what troubles her people, it is what they can- 
not disregard in accepting the omnipotent time-flux. Percival, too, 
symbol of love, dies early in the book leaving the others to ponder 
his loss. The conclusion seems to be that love is a hopeless illusion. 

Virginia Woolf has rebelled from the first at the conception of 
character consisting of a summation of qualities or properties. 
Assuming it to depend upon a central emotion, an emotion which 
can only be symbolized lyrically as it encounters the outside world, 
she considers enumerated detail superficial, translating this central 
emotion at the core of her people into a special poetic idiom which 
accounts for the similarity between them which has deceived many 
of her critics. Just as in the larger significance of her book there is a 
certain conflict, in her view of character there is a conflict between 
a sense of individuality (the “I feeling’”’) and the sense of kinship 
with the universe. This is Rhoda’s “‘I feeling” — 

“That is my face... in the looking-glass behind Susan’s 
shoulder — that face is my face. But I will duck behind her to hide 
it, for I am not here. I have no face. Other people have faces; Susan 
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and Jinny have faces; they are here. Their world is the real world. 
The things they lift are heavy.” 

In contrast, the more vital Susan — 

“T love and I hate. I desire one thing only. My eyes are hard. 
Jinny’s break into a thousand lights. Rhoda’s are like those pale 
flowers to which moths come in the evening. Yours grow full and 
brim and never break. But I am already set on my pursuit. I see 
insects in the grass. Though my mother still knits white socks for 
me and hems pinafores and I am a child, I love and I hate.” 

There are six of these individualities. On the other hand the 
following quotation applies to them all: 

“Death is the enemy. It is death against whom I ride with my 
spear couched and my hair flying like a young man’s, like Percival’s, 
when he galloped in India. I strike spurs into my horse. Against 
you I will fling myself, unvanquished and unyielding, O Death!” 

While less profound writers are satisfied with easily exaggerated 
differences in behavior, Mrs. Woolf has come to believe that the 
spiritual qualities which make human beings akin are more worthy 
of attention. And so, while we know that her people react differ- 
ently in the same situation and have special feelings about them- 
selves, they at the same time assume for us a larger significance. 

Her style which has evolved from dry notation to richly sensuous 
imagery has become an instrument of such power that it is able to 
overcome the handicap of deficient action and carry the interest 
forward on waves of interior drama. She has realized new areas of 
sensitivity and delicate shades of reaction between man and his 
fellows and the exterior world. In addition she has stated her prob- 
lem with complete honesty — acceptance of some transcendental 
ultimate must imply a realization of the unimportance of immedi- 
ate sensation-values if she cannot attain this certainty through 
them. There are then only three courses open to her, to remain in 
the present stage of doubt and conflict, to accept the immediacy 
of sensation (love, the lighthouse journey, Percival), thus in a sense 
rejecting her mystical feeling about time, or to develop the latter 
at the expense of her lyric sensuality. If she chooses the last named 
course it is doubtful whether her vague, mystical feeling about 
time, the eternal flux, will be sufficient in its present state. The 
direction of her evolution suggests that she will not be satisfied with 
sensation alone. The problem seems to be whether she will be driven 


to accept the discipline of some form of organized religion. 
H. R. Hays 


THE NEGRO RENAISSANCE 


Inrants or THE Sprinc. By Wallace Thurman. 
Macaulay. New York. 1932. $2.00. 

One Way To Heaven. By Countee Cullen. Harper & 
Brothers. New York. 1932. $2.00. 

Tue CHINABERRY TREE. By Fessie Fauset. Stokes. 
New York. 1932. $2.00. 

Home ro Hariem. By Claude Mackay. Harper’s. 
New York. 1928. $2.50. 

Banjo. By Claude Mackay. Harper's. New York. 
1929. $2.50. 

Not Wirtnout Laucuter. By Laygston Hughes. A. A. 
Knopf. New York. 1930. $2.50. 


“BEING a Negro writer in these days is a racket and I’m going 
to make the most of it while it lasts. I find queer places for whites 
to go to in Harlem . . . out-of-the-way primitive churches, side- 
street speakeasies and they fall for it. About twice a year I manage 
to sell a story. It is acclaimed. I am a genius in the making. Thank 
God for this Negro Literary Renaissance! Long may it flourish!” 

In these words a minor character in Wallace Thurman’s “Infants 
of the Spring” expresses in terms of cynical self-interest what has 
for some time been only too apparent to some of those interested 
in the artistic expression of the Negro. Elsewhere in the book its 
hero is shown in the midst of a black and white gin party. ‘“‘‘This,” 
he kept repeating to himself, ‘is the Negro Renaissance and this is 
about all the whole damn thing is going to amount to. . . . It is 
going to be necessary, he thought, to have another emancipation to 
deliver the emancipated Negro from a new kind of slavery.’” 

Yet it is only seven years ago that some of us who today find an 
echo of these savage words in our hearts hailed with high hopes the 
beautiful and colorful volume “The New Negro,” edited by Alain 
Locke, and accepted its premise of a younger Negro generation on 
the threshold of a new era of accomplishment. They were no 
longer bound together, Locke wrote confidently, ““by a common 
problem, but by a common consciousness” and ‘shedding the 
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chrysalis of the Negro problem they were achieving something of a 
spiritual emancipation.” 

It was inevitable that this prophecy could only be partially ful- 
filled. From that consciousness of which Locke wrote, and probably 
far more from individual impulse, unregimented by any such herd 
instinct, has come in the intervening years some real achievement. 
And much more might have come if the so-called Negro Renais- 
sance had not been ballyhooed and exploited commercially and 
socially, until it has been, to a large extent, degraded into a racket. 
It was always too much to hope that 12,000,000 Americans of any 
race or color could, in our chaotic civilization, achieve a solidarity 
of thought and experience which would result in genuine expression. 
The finest products of the Renaissance have been distinctly indi- 
vidual as, for instance, the extraordinary work of Jean Toomer. 
But Toomer has published little, if anything, since “‘Cane” ap- 
peared in 1923. Meanwhile the mystical and probably mythical 
concept of a common Negro consciousness has for some time been 
superseded by a very definite consciousness, common alike to white 
and black writers of a very definite and marketable fashion in 
literature and art for all things Negroid. Among Negroes this has 
resulted, among other things, in the kinds of writing which are the 
objects of Wallace Thurman’s attack. 

“Infants of the Spring,” like Thurman’s earlier “The Blacker the 
Berry,” is in a sense a pioneering book. It is the first serious and 
aggressive attempt that I know of by a Negro writer to debunk the 
Negro Renaissance in a thoroughgoing manner. It is bitter, disillu- 
sioned and probably unfair in its wholesale rejection of nearly 
everything being done by Negro artists and writers. But in spite of 
this and in spite of its somewhat crude and journalistic writing, 
there is an exhiliration to be gained from its angry honesty. It will 
no doubt be glibly denounced as “unconstructive,” and indeed, it 
makes no pretense of being anything else. For it is simply the 
hearty individual expression of an individual disgust with life in 
general and with the Negro Renaissance in particular by a writer 
too keenly sincere and individualistic to find an easy escape from its 
sterility by such frequently suggested and ready-made panaceas as 
flight into communism, back to a problematical “African Inherit- 
ance” or into the ranks of the bourgeois Negro writers who “‘have 
nothing to say, and who write only because they are literate and feel 
they should apprise white humanity of the better classes among 
Negro humanity.” 
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It is especially by their type of novel and by the uncritical ac- 
clamation with which examples of it have been received, I think, 
that the Negro Renaissance has been debased. One can almost 
establish a standard novel that will combine the worst features of 
all of them. Almost inevitably it will have a foreword by some pro- 
fessional foreworder like Carl Van Vechten or maybe Zona Gale, 
stating among other things how novel and unique it is. If it is in the 
Carl Van Vechten tradition it will probably have a glossary of Har- 
lemese and certainly it will include a scene in which a Harlem ball 
or soirée is invaded by uplifting or merely curious palefaces, who are 
promptly knocked out by the ease, beauty and sophistication of the 
rainbow-tinted members of the gathering. It is also practically 
obligatory for at least one member of the white group to make the 
very natural faux pas of mistaking some Negro light enough to 
“pass” for a Nordic, and to behave with a complete and pitiable 
lack of savoir faire when he discovers his mistake. To find this 
wearisome is not for a moment to deny that such incidents occur 
frequently in real life; a very great number of light Colored People 
must have experienced white uncouthness of this kind, but writing 
suffers as much from a stencil based on such incidents as it does 
from stencils of the Uncle Tom and Mammy variety to which these 
same writers very properly object. The real argument of these Negro 
novels could be summed up in almost every case as follows: 

“T am writing this book because most white people still believe 
that all Colored People are cooks called Mandy or Pullman porters 
called George — but they aren’t. They think we all live in cotton- 
field cabins or in city slums, but actually some of us live on Edge- 
combe Avenue or Chestnut Street. We don’t all shout at Camp 
Meetings or even all belong to the Baptist or Methodist Church. 
Some of us are Episcopalians. lf you were privileged to visit our 
homes (which you aren’t, for we are just as exclusive as you are) 
you would find bathtubs, sets of the best authors and etchings on 
the walls! That’s how refined we are. We have class distinctions, 
too. Our physicians’ wives snub our hairdressers and our hair- 
dressers our cooks, and so on down the line. The daughters of our 
upper classes are beautiful and virtuous and look like illustrations 
in Vogue. They are also far more attractive than white girls of the 
same class, for they come in assorted shades of bronze, tan, fawn, 
beige, hazel, chestnut, amber, cream, gold, lemon, orange, honey, 
ivory and persimmon. You would, of course, be attracted to the 
heroine of this book, but as you are white, you are, in nine cases out 
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of ten, a cad with dishonorable intentions. We’ll allow the tenth 
case out of pure magnanimity. But in any case the heroine would 
scorn you because in the last chapter she will marry the dark hero 
and be happy ever after. She might, being human, have been 
tempted perhaps for a moment by the wealth and power you repre- 
sent and by the immunity from insult and discrimination which 
‘passing’ would mean for her, but even if she weren’t too noble and 
loyal to yield to such temptation in the end the call of race would 
be too strong for her. Joy isn’t on your side of the line, nor song, nor 
laughter, etc., etc.’” We have heard all this many times before, and 
we are likely to hear it many times again. 

Nearly all these novels have been wholly devoid of literary merit, 
but they have a certain documentary value in revealing what is on 
the minds of a large portion of the Negro Intelligentsia, as well as 
of many Negroes who do not technically belong to it. Among 
recently published novels Jessie Fauset’s ““The Chinaberry Tree” 
is an outstanding example of this type. This, her third novel, like its 
predecessors is dedicated to the proposition that there are Colored 
ladies and gentlemen and that these constitute Colored Society. As 
propaganda this is no sillier-than the stale counter-propaganda to 
which it is a retort, but the fact remains that a rather serious waste 
of Negro intelligence and sensitiveness is still going into the writing 
of such books. What is obvious from them is that the long frus- 
trated, ambitious, struggling Negroes of the upper and middle 
classes still accept and jealously cherish the values of capitalistic 
civilization. They accept these values very much as they move into 
white neighborhoods as white people abandon them. And in this 
acceptance there has been much more than the snobbery and 
silliness which books like Miss Fauset’s make pathetically and 
ludicrously evident. It represents two generations of struggle and 
achievement away from slavery toward a promised land, a goal 
which as they near it has all the unsubstantiality of a mirage. One 
may even concede that the struggle was noble and the achievement 
praiseworthy, and still feel that new day of the Negro Renaissance, 
if it comes, will not be made by those unable to detach their emo- 
tions from this mirage. Morever, everything that can be said in 
favor of this goal was said once and for all, far better and more 
movingly than it has ever been said since in Du Bois’s eloquent 
“Souls of Black Folk.’ And even the ‘‘Souls of Black Folk,” some- 
how, dates a little today. It is, for all its beauty, a little Victorian, 
moralistic, and slightly rhetorical; but it is moving as its successors 
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are not because it is passionate and militant, where they are merely 
complacent, because its author was in those days the leader of a 
forlorn hope, rather than a Negro Babbitt. 

Negro Babbitry exists and there is no reason why it should not 
be depicted; so do Intellectual Negro groups and Negro Smart 
Sets, but the Negro novels written about them have very generally 
been novels of neurosis. Instead of novels of Negro life they have 
been prospectuses, designed to sell to white readers the idea of Negro 
Upper Classes. But if there have been few if any good novels written 
about the Negro Bourgeoisie there have been at least three first 
rate novels about Negro Proletarian life. All three were written by 
Negro poets. Negro poets have very generally been spare-time 
poets — and proletarians. They have been cooks, dishwashers, floor- 
scrubbers, shoe-shiners, waiters, stevedores, Pullman porters, 
stokers, or have worked at any of the various forms of rough and 
casual menial labor open to American Negroes. 

Langston Hughes is one of these poets, who having spent much 
of his life in the world of labor has inevitably been close to the life 
of the masses of his race. It was out of this experience that he wrote 
“Not Without Laughter,” which is not only uniquely moving and 
lovely among Negro novels but among books written about 
America. It is affirmative in a sense in which no other book by an 
American Negro is, for it is the story of a Negro happily identified 
with his own group, who because of this identification tells what is 
essentially, despite the handicaps of poverty and prejudice, the 
story of a happy childhood. The poverty was never sordid; for one 
thing it was country poverty in a growing small town of the Middle 
West, and the child had a backyard to play in, in which there was 
an apple tree, and flowers as well as clothes lines. 

“Here the air was warm with sunlight and hundreds of purple 
and white morning glories laughed on the back fence. Earth and 
sky were fresh and clean after the heavy night rain and . . . there 
was the mingled scent of wet earth and golden pollen on the breeze 
that blew carelessly through the clear air.” It was poverty, but 
never sodden or defeated though the child’s grandmother toiled 
all day at her washtub washing the white folk’s clothes and his 
mother sweated all day in the white woman’s kitchen, while his 
handsome, vagabond father went fishing and played the guitar; 
even though eventually there was no place in Stanton for his pretty, 
fun-loving Aunt Harriet but the sinful house in the ‘‘bottoms” 
where on “summer evenings little yellow and brown and black 
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girls in pink and blue bungalow aprons laughed invitingly in door- 
ways and dice rattled with the staccato gaiety of jazz music on long 
tables in rear rooms; pimps played pool; bootleggers lounged in big, 
red cars; children ran in the streets until midnight with no voice of 
parental authority forcing them to’an early sleep; young blacks 
fought like cocks and enjoyed it; white boys walked through the 
streets winking at Colored girls; men came in autos; old women ate 
pigs’ feet and watermelon and drank beer; whiskey flowed; gin was 
like water; soft indolent laughter didn’t care about anything, and 
deep nigger-throated voices that had long ago stopped rebelling 
against the ways of this world rose in song.” It was poverty en- 
livened by singing and laughter, by strong, if casual, family affec- 
tion and occasional family quarrels; by carnivals and camp meet- 
ings, by lodge meetings and regalia after the day’s work was done, 
for: ‘“‘Evening’s the only time we niggers have to ourselves — 
Thank God for night — ’cause all day you give to the white folks.” 
Simple and touching, yet by some miracle always avoiding senti- 
mentality, the story is told with a happy tenderness which recalls 
Katherine Mansfield’s dictum that in fiction the beginning of art is 
remembering. It has the courage of its tenderness for Negro things, 
a serene and robust acceptance of the common things, the sights 
and smells and sounds, the folkways and idiosyncrasies of the peo- 
ple who made up one little Colored boy’s background; and through 
this acceptance and evocation of them it communicates the very 
feeling and texture of life. 

The only other American novel I know which seems to me com- 
parable with ‘“Not Without Laughter” is Willa Cather’s “My 
Antonia.” Both books have, in common, somewhat the same 
quality of radiant sanity. Both communicate, in spite of relatively 
small canvases, a feeling of earth and sun and air, of a strong life 
with deep folk roots. In both a poetic quality is due in part to the 
fact that the story is told reminiscently through the eyes of a child 
reflecting a child’s curiosity and sensibility and wonder, and that 
the child in each case was a potential poet. In both there is ugliness 
and hardship and pain, but in both these incidents are dominated 
by a triumphant vitality, an open-eyed resilience in the face of life. 
And this, too, is a quality that is characteristic of T.angston Hughes 
and which sings through his poems whether he is writing of Beale 
Street Love or Railroad Blues or of 


The steam in hotel kitchens 
And the smoke in hotel lobbies 
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And the slime in hotel spittoons 
Part of my life 


and is implicit in his high-hearted chant, “I, Too”: 
I, too, sing America 

I am the darker brother 

They send me 

To eat in the kitchen 

When company comes 

But I laugh 

And eat well 

And grow strong. 


Tomorrow 

[ll sit at the table 
When company comes 
Nobody’ll dare 

Say to me 

“Eat in the kitchen”’ | 
Then. 


Besides 
They'll see how beautiful I am 
And be ashamed. 


I, too, am America. 


Claude Mackay is another vagabond poet who has brought a 
somewhat similar experience to rich fruition in his novels “‘Home to 
Harlem” and “Banjo.” Mackay, too, has worked in the white 
man’s kitchens, and on wharves and trains and the stokeholes of 
steamers. He has known the life of a down-and-out beachcomber 
on the waterfront of Marseilles, and that of a poor farm boy in 
Jamaica. Older and more mature than Hughes, more complex and 
possibly deeper he seems to have reached by a more difficult path 
an adjustment which in Hughes is instinctive. While his early 
associations seem to have had somewhat the same happy quality 
as Hughes’ childhood and a far more beautiful setting — what 
hardships there were were due to poverty rather than to color — 
if one may judge by his writings he seems to have experienced the 
full cruelties of race and class struggle after his arrival in America in 
1912. He was the first of the Negro intellectuals to be a radical in 
the political and economic sense as well as a militant rebel on behalf 
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of his race. His novels ““Home to Harlem” and “Banjo” are full of a 
deep and bitter wisdom, but also full of humor and zest for life. 
“Home to Harlem” specializes in those aspects of Harlem life that 
are not mentioned in polite Harlem society, at least if white people 
are present: Promiscuous and happy love making, drinking, jazzing, 
shooting and razor flashing; the life of the high yellow “sweet- 
back” and of the black women who work for him; instinctive, 
rhythmic life — frequently joyous, but with undertones of cruelty 
and savagery. 

These aspects are presented convincingly through the con- 
sciousness of two very different types of Negro — Jake, a simple, 
uneducated, American working man who delights in most of them, 
and Ray, the exiled sensitive Haitian student. Ray finds in Harlem 
the extremes of joy and despair and finally flees from it because he 
was entangled with a girl and feared that some day “the urge of the 
flesh and the mind’s hankering after the pattern of respectable 
comfort might chase his high dreams out of him and deflate him to 
the contented animal that was a Harlem Nigger strutting his stuff. 
“No happy-nigger strut for me’ he would mutter when the feeling 
for Agatha worked like a fever in his flesh. . . . And he hated 
Agatha and, for escape, wrapped himself darkly in self-love.”’ 

Jake returning to Harlem from overseas could find joy on Seventh 
Avenue where “the lovely trees were a vivid green flame and .. . 
the smooth bare throats of brown girls were tokens as charming as 
the first pussy willows.” He could find it at the Congo, the amuse- 
ment place, entirely for the unwashed of the black belt. You could 
go to the Congo and turn rioting loose in all the tenacious odors of 
service and the warm indigenous smells of Harlem, fooping or jig 
jagging the night away. You would if you were a black kid hunting 
for joy in New York. But “Ray felt more and his range was wider 
and he could not be satisfied with the easy simple things that 
sufficed for Jake. Sometimes he felt like a tree with roots in the soil 
and sap flowing out and the whispering leaves drinking in the air. 
But he drank in more of life than he could distill into active animal 
living. Maybe that was why he felt he had to write. 

“He was a reservoir of that intense emotional energy so peculiar 
to his race. Life touched him emotionally in a thousand vivid ways. 
Maybe his own being was something of a touchstone of the general 
emotions of his race. Any upset — a terror-breathing, Negro-baiting 
headline in a metropolitan newspaper or the news of a human bon- 
fire in Dixie could make him miserable and despairingly despondent 
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like an injured child. While any flash of beauty or wonder might lift 
him happier than a god. It was the simple, lovely touch of life that 
stirred him most. . . . The warm, rich brown face of a Harlem girl 
seeking romance . . . a late, wet night on Lenox Avenue when 
all forms are soft shadowy and the street gleams softly like a still, 
dim stream under the misted yellow lights. He remembered once 
the melancholy-comic notes of a ‘Blues’ rising out of a Harlem 
basement before dawn. He was going to catch an early train and all 
that trip he was sweetly, deliciously happy, humming the refrain 
and imagining what the interior of the little dark den he heard it in 
was like. ‘Blues’ . . . melancholy-comic. That was the key to 
himself and his race. That strange, child-like capacity for wistful- 
ness and laughter. . 

“Going away from Harlem . . . Harlem! How terribly Ray 
could hate it sometimes. Its brutality, gang rowdyism, promiscuous 
thickness. Its hot desires. But, oh, the rich blood-red color of it! 
The warm accent of its composite voice, the fruitiness of its laughter, 
the trailing rhythm of its blues and the improvised surprise of its 
jazz. He had known happiness, too, in Harlem, joy that glowed 
gloriously upon him like the high noon sunlight of his tropic island 
home.” 

“Banjo” is a bitter and devastating picture of the white man’s 
civilization as it looks to the black man at the bottom of it, and 
of the free and instinctive life which the irresponsible and un- 
educated black man can still manage to live in an ever tightening, 
mechanical white civilization. “For civilization had gone out among 
these native, earthy people, had despoiled them of their primitive 
soil, had uprooted, enchained, transported and transformed them 
to labor under its laws, and yet lacked the spirit to tolerate them 
within its walls.” 

That this primitive child, this kinky-headed, big-laughing black 
boy of the world did not go down and disappear under the serried 
rush of the trampling white feet; that he managed to remain on the 
scene, not worldly wise, not “getting there,” yet not machine- 
made, nor poor-in-spirit like the regimented creatures of civilization 
was baffling to civilized understanding. Before the grim, pale rider- 
down of souls he went his careless way with a primitive hoofing 
and a grin. From these black boys he could learn to live. . . . how 
to exist as a black boy in a white world and rid his conscience of the 
used up hussy of white morality. He could not scrap his intellectual 
life and be entirely like them. He did not want or feel any urge to 
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“go back” that way. . . . Ray wanted to hold on to his intellectual 
acquirements without losing his instinctive gifts. “But also he 
knew that though it was easy enough for Banjo who in all things 
acted instinctively it was not easy for a Negro with an intellect 
standing watch over his instincts to take his way through the white 
man’s world . . . but of one thing he was resolved: civilization 
should not take the love of color, joy, beauty, vitality and nobility 
out of Ais life and make him like the mass of its poor pale crea- 
tures. . . . Could he not see what Anglo-Saxon standards were 
doing to some of the world’s most interesting people? Some Jews 
ashamed of being Jews. Changing their names and their religion 
. . . for the Jesus of the Christians! Educated Negroes ashamed of 
their race’s intuitive love of color, wrapping themselves up in 
respectable gray, ashamed of Congo sounding laughter, ashamed 
of their complexions . . . ashamed of their strong appetites. No 
being ashamed for Ray! Rather than lose his soul, let intellect go to 
Hell and live instinct.” 

Writing of this kind is, of course, very exasperating to the Negro 
Intelligentsia. Some of them may protest with justice that they are 
being themselves in conforming to the standards of the white civiliza- 
tion in which they live, since it seems to them good except in so 
far as it discriminates against them; that they are not merely 
Negroes but Americans as well, dark Americans, to be sure, but 
still fulfilling themselves legitimately through the usual American 
channels. This clash of views is not limited to Colored Americans. 
Every racial minority in America, with the possible exception of 
the Irish, is divided between those of its members who wish to sink 
themselves, their blood and their differences in the majority, and 
the proudly or defensively race conscious who wish to take their 
stand on this blood and this difference. Among Colored People, 
particularly, the logic of facts may actually be with the first group. 
Owing to the extravagance of anti-Negro prejudice any person, 
however white, is classed as Colored if he is known to possess a 
single drop of Colored blood. A “Negro” thus arbitrarily created is 
not necessarily being himself any more when he sings spirituals or 
jazzes, than when he follows what are usually accepted as white 
behavior patterns. If Negro art has struck deeper roots, as I think 
it has, in the soil of the race conscious attitude it is because it has 
been the more affirmative and liberating. Conformity to white 
standards, on the other hand, has very generally meant conformity 
to the most standardized elements in our civilization — its nega- 
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tions, its drabness, its gentility. But this is not, I think, inherently 
or eternally true and even today the best writing is by Negroes in 
whom this consciousness is transcended. Thus “Not Without 
Laughter” is not merely a chronicle of Negro family life. The 
story of hard working, stay-at-home Annjee’s helpless love for her 
vagabond husband, of Harriet’s rebellion against her mother’s 
puritanism, the true and sensitive picture of Sandy’s boyhood and 
adolescence are rich and warm and full-flavored because of certain 
Negro qualities that Langston Hughes knows and loves, but the 
book’s hold on our emotions is independent of these. They merely 
enhance the truth of what the perceptive artist in Hughes has felt 
about love between a man and a woman, about the clash of the 
generations, and the awakening consciousness of a boy. ‘“Home to 
Harlem” has given us the most poignant and unforgettable picture 
of the substratum on which our commercial civilization is built 
in the half-dozen pages which describe Ray, the Negro student 
waiter, tossing in a half-waking nightmare in the vermin-infested 
bunkhouse of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Here Color is an added 
element of torture and humiliation in the life of the underdog. 
It makes escape from this life difficult if not impossible, but it is 
only part of the picture into which Mackay has distilled the very 
essence of the horror and despair the cruelty at the roots of our 
civilization must awaken sometimes in any sensitive mind. Color 
again is an element, but only one element in the entrancingly 
comic feud between the Negro cook and the Negro waiters on the 
dining car which ended with the cook’s discomfiture and demotion. 
Color again plays an important part in the sweeping epic of 
“Banjo,” but “Banjo” is an immensely rich book because it is 
far more than a story of Color. It is a story of beachcombing and 
vagabondage, of the clash not only between black and white, of 
civilization and primitive races, but of civilization at grips with 
itself, and of the detached and frequently humorous clarity, with 
which the beachcomber, black or white, who keeps clear of it 
except for the occasional necessity of working or panhandling sees 
it for the thing it is. 

“A good story,” Ray says at one point, “‘in spite of those who tell 
it and those who hear it is like good ore that you might find in any 
soil — Europe, Asia, Africa, America. The world wants the ore 
and gets it by a thousand men, scrambling and fighting, dying and 
digging for it. The world gets its story in the same way.” 
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